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ALL OVER BUT THE SELLING 


naa you think (as most writers seem to) that 
writing a story is 90% of the job, and selling it 
is just 10%. This is such a common misconception that 
every day thousands of writers fill the mailboxes with 
the wrong manuscripts given the wrong treatment at 
the wrong length addressed to the wrong editors at the 
wrong time! The result is, of course, a tragic waste of 
energy, ideas, time and postage. 


Actually, writing is only half your job. The other 
half is studying the manuscript in the light of market 
needs, trends, taboos; shaping it up editorially if it 
needs revision; then marketing and remarketing it to 
the most likely editors. 


This is an expert’s job; and agents are marketing experts. For example, we not 
only sell in 100 domestic markets; we are also foreign rights agents for German, 
Italian, British and American publishers. And when publishers pick us, they know 
that we know our business. 


So don’t founder about, doing only half the job well, then marketing your manu- 
scripts haphazardly, with your fingers crossed. Uncross them, get back to the type- 
writer, and let us take over their appraisal and marketing. For we’ve been writers, 
editors, critics, and publishers, and will see what your work needs far more readily 
than you will. Though we charge fees—we earn them! 





Typicat Macazine aNnp Book Sates: Abelard-Schuman, Ace Books, Action-Packed Western, Adventure, 
Advertising Agency, Thomas Allen, Ltd., American Mercury, American Weekly, Arcadia House, Argosy, 
J. P. Bachem Verlag, Arthur Barker Ltd., A. S. Barnes-Thomas Yoseloff, Brown Watson-Digit Books, 
Caper, Catholic Digest, Challenge For Men, Christian Herald, Chuckler’s Weekly, Citadel Press, Climax, 
Conde Nast, Crown Publishers, T. S. Denison, Dodd, Mead, Double-Action Westerns, Famous Western, 
For Men Only, High Fidelity, Houghton Mifflin, House & Garden, Household, Ideal Romance, Intimate 
Story, Janus, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Journal of Lifetime Living, Jupiter Books, Kiwanis, H. J. Kok, Ltd., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Leatherneck, Listen, Male, Man’s Magazine, Men’s World, Men, Message, National 
Geographic, National Arthritis News, Outdoor Life Book Club, Pathway Book Club, Perennial Press, 
Personal Romances, Pinebrook Book Club, Popular Mechanics, G. P. Putnam’s, Pyramid Books, Railroad, 
Ranch Romances, Real Western Romances, John F. Rider, Inc., Sir!, Ski, Sportsmen’s Book Club, Stack- 
pole Publishers, Stag, Tidens Forlag, Toronto Star Weekly, Twayne Publishers, D. Van Nostrand, Western 
Action, Western Horseman, Writers Forum, A. A. Wyn, Inc., Your Health, Your Life, Your Mind, 
Zondervan House. We sell to the drama markets and have affiliations in Hollywood, Paris, London, Mel- 
bourne and Stockholm for sale of subsidiary rights. 











TERMS: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 for 
teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of evalua- 
tion and subsequent marketing. On sale, we take 10% commission and refund your handling 
fee, representing you in all markets. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to us about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 



































Re: Title Turna-bout 


Dear Editor: 


Mr. Russell must have laced on a pair of gloves 
when he engaged in this refreshing battle of wits. 
If he’s Bob Bloch’s friend, are his enemies ever 
heard of again? 
RosBerTA Fox 
9929 Rosewood Ave. 
South Gate, Calif. 
e He’s really a nice guy.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


May I correct two errors (one mine, the other 
WD’s) that cropped up in my February Forum 
letter about story titles? The sentence beginning 
“If a title does not seize the writer’s interest .. .” 
should, of course, be “If a title does not seize the 
reader’s interest. . . .” Also, my name is not “Ray 
Russeii,” but, rather .. . 


Ray Russe. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


How One Confession Writer Works 


Dear Editor: 


I want to thank you so very much for the very 
fine February issue of Writer’s Dicest. I have 
always welcomed WD in my home and never cease 
benefitting from its superb articles. However, in 
my opinion the February issue is far superior to 
many past issues. 

Thanks to you all for publishing “How One 
Confession Writer Works.” Dorothy Kostka offers 
a wealth of practical helpful information to every 
writer. I am still a beginner at this writing game, 
only 17 articles published this my first year of 
writing, but I will always be indebted to you and 
to Dorothy Kostka for this article. 


Roy A. MALtBy, Jr. 
5643 Cantaloupe Ave. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 





Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 
Writers’ Conference 
First founded and still the first 


AUGUST 16 to 30 
Director: 
John Ciardi 
Poetry: 
Dudley Fitts, John Frederick Nims 
Fiction-Non-fiction: 

Bernard Asbell, Allen Drury, Nancy 
Hale, Howard Nemerov, William 
Raney, William Sloane, Ray Brad- 
bury. 

Juvenile Literature: 

Eunice Blake 

Special Lecturers: 

Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, 

William Hazlett Upson 


BREAD LOAF 


Writers' Conference 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 19, Vermont 














HO WannWHERE 
TO LOOK IT UP 


Indispensable Book for Writers 


This key to the world of knowledge saves many 
valuable hours. It is a master guide to 3,900 
sources of information, both factual and graphical. 
Covering people, places, and things - - of any 
period - - it tells how to get material . . . where to 
find it . . . how to evaluate it. Prevents errors, 
makes looking up background information as easy 


as using a dictionary. 
By Robert W. Murphey. 736 pp.;654x9%; $15.00. 
327 W. 41st St., NYC 36 
Send me M HOW AND WHERE 
few cents ery costs, or return boo 
(We pay delivery costs if you remit with this coupon. 


\ SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE! 
x vie 
TO LOOK If UP for 10 days’ examina- 
Same return privilege.) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept WR-4 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will remit $15.00, plus 
oe deliv ¥ pce 


For price and terms outside U. S. 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l., N.Y.C. 


eee eee eee 


Tue Waiter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 41, No. 4. Second class postage paid.at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1961 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 








10th Anniversary 


MID WEST SILVER LAKE WRITER'S CONFERENCE 
July 26, 27, 28, 1961 


a Haven, Fairmont, Minnesota. 


Leaders: Alford, Erickson, Miller, Vander Webe, Coleman. 
Topics: Juvenile Fiction, Poetry, Short Story, Novel, Non- 


Address early. Director, Oak Haven, Fairmont, Minn. 








PHILADELPHIA'S 13th ANNUAL 
REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


a 7, 8, 9. Cash prize manuscript contest. Three full 
ys of workshops (10 subjects), evening lectures. Pro- 
fessional staff. Entire conference at new and most modern 
Sheraton Hotel. All writers and inners send for con- 
test rules and program to ESTHER L. LIPSHUTZ, 


Registrar. 
P. O. 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


We pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S| We guarantee a report within two weeks 


e Every story is a contest entry 


rs | Our minimum annual contest awards 
total $8,650. . .but in 1960 we paid out 
an extra $4,275.00 in bonuses over and 
above word rates because . . . 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $1,000 


EE We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


B MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1,000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate... then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 








Photojournalism 


Dear Editor: 


Rus Arnold’s story in the Feb. WD about our 
Leica Technical Center Professional School was 
certainly a well-written and accurate piece. 


MILTON FREIER 

Press Technical Service 
E. Le:tz, Inc. 

468 Park Ave. S. 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Poetry: How and Why 


Dear Editor: 


Judson Jerome’s article on Poetry; February, 
1961, was GREAT! 
Keep it coming. 
STANLEY SIEGEL 
70 E. Seventh St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on the series of articles on 
poetry by Judson Jerome! 

These articles appear to me to have especial im- 
portance in two ways. They show the interest of 
Writer’s Dicest in the encouragement of the 
highest types of literary work ; and they will stimu- 
late and help American poets to do their best work. 

I wish to express my appreciation to you and to 
Judson Jerome for the encouragement I have re- 
ceived from the first article, appearing in the 
February issue. 

A passage that appeals to me is embedded like a 
diamond in the second page of the article: “This 
column will be dedicated to those who refuse to 
adjust—who want not merely to be published poets 
(although they must be that as well) but good 
poets, to those who have too much respect for 
Parnassus to aspire merely to the foothills. .. . 
recognizing the challenge is what matters: we 
ought to believe there is nowhere else worth going.” 

I here express no criticism of writers who pur- 
posely produce “verse” rather than poetry. My 
own work has appeared in magazines and news- 
papers ; I hope that at least some of it properly may 
be called poetry. The result of my experience is 
indicated by the above selection from the article. 
Despite the restricted markets, I have been de- 
voting my efforts to producing the best poetry I 
can write regardless of personal and financial 
sacrifices. 

The articles of Judson Jerome may tend toward 
the production by our nation of more poets of the 
stature of Walt Whitman, Sidney Lanier, Robert 
Frost and Carl Sandburg. Their tendency should 
certainly be to develop appreciation of the more 
desirable qualities of literary work. May the effects 
of these articles appear in the work of writers and 
in the appreciation by the public of the better 
qualities of literary work. 

WiiuraM T. Gay 
435 S. McDonough St. 
Montgomery 4, Ala. 
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Look around the lily—you will see the beginning of a new world for many ALF 
clients. When am I going to help you start your career as a successful writer? 


It isn’t luck— it’s intelligent planning that put these writers, whose checks you see featured 
above, in the magazine and book lists where they appear regularly. Some had made a few scat- 
tered sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard 
method was not the way to build a permanent career. So they combined their talent with our 
story knowledge and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do 
when you send me your material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out as it 
has for my clients who have hit such markets as Doubleday, S&S, Putnam, Saturday Evening 
Post, Redbook, Ladies Home Journal, Argosy, True, NBC, CBS, 20th-Century-Fox, MGM .. . 
you name it, and an ALF client has probably sold it. And so should you. 


And so should you! These random last minute selections at press time point the way to the 
flowering of your talent: 3 books at one clip (all by new authors) to the same publisher, a sale 
that beats my previous record of 3 book sales in one day to 3 separate publishers; $1,000 Satur- 
day Evening Post Sale (2,500 words) for another new author now on his way; $500 sales to Coro- 
net and Cavalier; $1,000 advance from Ace Books. Beginner or professional, you need a leading 
agency to promote your sales, or to get you into print for the first time. If you’re a professional, 
or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, let me prove that I can multiply 
your sales, better your markets, and increase your writing income. And here’s how we get going: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your expense. 
Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to editors. Fee 
refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 


commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth = general magazine material, or a book to a 
legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 





Need a ghost-typist? 





ERASE WITHOUT A TRACE 
ON EATON’S CORRASABLE BOND 


Manuscript typing becomes a cinch, not 
a chore, when you use Corrasable. Typing 
errors vanish with an ordinary pencil 
eraser. A quick flick and you erase without 
a trace. Turn out neat, good-looking ma- 
terial—ready for marketing the first time 
you type it! 

Try erasable Corrasable. Send 25¢ for 
a generous sample—enough for 7500 of 
your best words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 


FATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-82, Pittsfield, Mass. 


I’m enclosing 25¢; please send me my 
25-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street 


City. Zone. State. 
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Juvenile Market Note 


Dear Editor: 


Always we have tried to encourage the begin- 
ning writer, and have often printed in HIGHLIGHTS 
For CHILDREN a “first story.” Over the years a 
few of these authors have become successful writers 
of books for children. 


But in the interval of a month, out of over 300 
stories submitted, not more than four or five may 
have much merit—sometimes none; and an occa- 
sional one comes without return postage. 


We wish your many readers would not waste so 
much of their time and ours writing and sending to 
us mere drivel. Most writers who submit stories to 
us seem to suppose that any combination of words 
they string together will interest children. So they 
tell an imaginary story of a rabbit, squirrel, fish, 
bird, or worm, relating its adventure without pur- 
pose, plot, or suspense. 

Although a child, three, four, or five, may listen 
to such, we want even the listening tot to be ex- 
posed to a story with suspense and plot. We want 
him to be exposed to a story which a child nine to 
12 will also read with eagerness. 


Differing from most other children’s magazines, 
HicH.LiGHTs For CHILpRreEN publishes no stories 
just to be read aloud. It prints stories to be heard 
and also read by the child. 


Most writers who send us stories obviously have 
failed tostudy HicHiicuts For CHILDREN enough 
to discover that it aims to avoid stories which 
would insult the intelligence and self-regard of the 
child who can read well; that HicH.icnts is look- 
ing for stories the child nine to 12 will want to 
read and which the non-reading tot will also like 
to hear being read to him. 


The very title of the story and its early sentences 
should arouse the interest of all children three to 
12. Often we don’t get beyond the title and the 
first few sentences or paragraphs before the story 
is rejected. 


We urge the beginning writer not to send us 
fanciful stories. They are the hardest to write well, 
and about 99% of them are returned. Inexperi- 
enced writers should stick to realism, use human 
characters, try to depart from the trite and common- 
place, and yet keep within the child’s experience. 

They should read many of the great short stories 
which have stood the test of time. Also, they should 
read several issues of any magazine to which they 
wish to submit a story. Then, before submitting 
the story, they should summarize it for themselves 
in 25 or 50 words to ascertain if they really have a 
plot. 

No story for HicHiicHTs For CHILDREN should 
be longer than 1000 words. We need more winter 
stories. No more verse wanted now. 

Payment: 4c a word, $40-$100 a story, on 
acceptance. 

Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Editor 


HicHLIGHTS For CHILDREN 
Honesdale, Pa. 
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What Do Editors Say About You? 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve been wanting to say “thank you” for a long 
time for your helpful magazine. It offers encour- 
agement even when the editors do not. 

May Alexander’s article in the February issue 
ranks high among your helpful contributions, but 
it touches on a point which has been a real stum- 
bling block for me. She states: “Don’t be shy about 
writing to national officials or celebrities. You’ll be 
surprised how cooperative they are.” 

Excellent advice. But the fact remains that I 
am shy about it. 

How much right does an unknown writer have 
to impose on the time and generosity of impor- 
tant people? Suppose the article fails to sell to the 
SaTuRDAY EveNING Post, as the writer had 
hoped? Or, horrors! What if the piece doesn’t sell 
at all? 

In short, I would very much appreciate some 
tips on ‘““How to Pump the Experts!” 

ANNA Lou SHANOR 
2301 Ninth St., S. 
St. Petersburg 5, Fla. 


¢ A rule of thumb is to remember that most celeb- 
rities are where they are because people like you 
helped put them there. They don’t mind spending 
time with a writer who is competent and sincere 
about his work, especially when there’s a prospect 
of publicity.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Thanks for the Popular Publications write-up 
in New York Market Letter of your February issue, 
and for sending me a copy. 

In that same issue, May Alexander’s ‘“‘What Do 
Editors Say About You?” intrigued me. Not only 
should authors profit from her expert tips, thus 
indirectly helping editors also, but that particular 
piece is additionally a midget “refresher. course” 
for editors of small-circulation magazines. 

I sometimes wonder whether or not I am the 
only full-time magazine editor in the country who 
once worked as a free-lance writer for as long as 
seven and one-half years continuously with no other 
means of support. During that period I do not 
believe I missed reading a single then-current issue 
of WriTeEr’s Dicest. Incidentally, I find that my 
free-lance-writing background is valuable in deal- 
ing with contributors and would-be contributors. 

FREEMAN HuBBARD, Editor 
RAILROAD MaGaAzINE 

205 E. 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 


Dear Editor: 


Concerning your February “Grammar Quiz’— 

“T shall tell him . . . that (whoever, whomever) 
his enemies have bribed to feed him these lies is a 
very wicked person.” 





FREE LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BUNK! 


says Larston Farrar. I 
know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
e writing. I myself made at 

P least $18,000 in 1958 and 

expect to make more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step guide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write... 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas . . . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 

reader. Why over-writing may 


j be best for you. Ways to begin 
Partial Contents %,<si. How io keep Tem 
“ interested a rou your 
M -~Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- story. 9 ways to j your 
posites”’ technique. Generating article's quality, etc. 
ideas from the newspapers. Sianting. Ideas for slanting a 
How to read for ideas. How story toward a particular mag- 
the government bureau can azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
give you story ideas. The $750 terial. Taboos to Towers of. 
idea born from a TV perform- What editors won't print. 
er’s mistake. And much more. Writing for “group appeal.”’ 6 
How to Research a Story. How pointers for use in slanting. 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways Trade Secrets. How to give 
to get information easily. rejected articles a fresh start 
Little tricks for interviewing, in life. Wh 
etc. i 


Writing Tips. How to hook the idea that may give you a fresh 


slant in interviewing. 
And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to han editors 
—s| you have a literary 
agent?—how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free-lancers—handling ‘“‘writing 
money” w ow to rec- 
ognize your “‘peak production” 
days apter on ghost-writing 
—how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer’s tax + 
10 basic “‘don’ts” in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 

288 Pages — 20 eaptere 
Use 10 Days FRE 
--=-=-SEND NO MONEY* "°° °°*°*7I 

Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-461 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Send me a copy of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 
FREE-LANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE use. Then, 
if I’m sure that this is the most practical book on writing, 
that it will help me ome successful, I'll remit $4.95 


(plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 
return the book and owe not a cent. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


ee ZONE..... eee 


SAVE: Send $4.95 now, and we'll pay the postage. Refund 
and same return privileges guaranteed. 
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Right side up, this sentence reads— 


“T shall tell him . . . that his enemies have bribed 
(whoever, whomever) is a very wicked person to 
feed him these lies.” 

So— 

1) The object of the verb “bribed” is not a 
single word—whomever—but a noun clause used 
as a direct object—(whoever, whomever) is a very 
wicked person. 2) Every verb must have a subject. 
Therefore: whoever is a very wicked person. 

Subj. Verb. 
“‘Whomever” would leave the verb “‘is” stranded. 

You score 90. No? 


Jo AnD Jim ALDERSON 
1950 Georgia St. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


e “TI shall tell him that . . . (whoever, whomever) 
his enemies have bribed to feed him these lies is a 
very wicked person.” 

Right side up, the sentence HAS to read “. . . his 
enemies have bribed HIM to feed him these lies,” 
NOT “. . . his enemies have bribed whoever is a 
very wicked person to feed him these lies.” The 


FOR TRAVEL, ADVENTURE and WRITING INSTRUCTION 


4 puer ‘a Puerto Rico, June 24th, Bey — bf July = 
writing instruction classes 
PAULINE BLOOM on the beach at San Juan and at pA 
tainous Barranquitas. Colorful calypso dancers, unspoiled 
natural — add upt to’ a Productive, unforgettable wanetlen. 
ac ns ilable through 
AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
c/o TRENTON TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
2 N. Willow Street Trenton 8, N. J. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


School of Journalism 
Sixth Annual 
Writer’s Conference 
Aug. 14 to 26 


Short Story —General Fiction 














Magazine Article Writing 
Juvenile Fiction Writing 
Robert W. Root 
Lee Wyndham 
and others 
Sessions are on the University Campus 
For more information write: 
The Dean 
School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 








sense of the sentence doesn’t fit the latter reading. 
Neither can you make the sentence read this way : 
“. .. he (whom) his enemies have bribed to feed 
him these lies is a very wicked person.” For the 
relative pronoun “whom” would have to be added, 
if only implicitly, to the reading, and with “whom- 
ever” already present, there’s simply no place for 

In short, the direct object of “bribed” is “whom- 
ever”; the subject of “is” is the noun clause 

“whomever his enemies ‘vail bribed to feed him 
these lies.” —Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Whoa! Slow up and review the situation. Some- 
body slipped. 

In the portion of the sentence “and that whoever 
his enemies have bribed to feed him these lies is a 
very wicked person” I’ll grant you that “whoever” 
is the object of “have bribed,” but it is also the 
subject of “is a very wicked person” and you can- 
not have an object a subject of a clause. Gram- 
matically, I believe, “whoever” is correct, but your 
syntax is awkward. All that would be necessary to 
make this a smoother sentence is to word it more 
or less as follows: “and that the party his enemies 
have bribed to feed him these lies is a very wicked 
person.” Of course, you would not make your point 
that subjective relative pronouns are often mis- 
used, but if you are going to make this a test of 
correct grammar and punctuation, let’s be correct. 

You indicate that this is a test of grammar and 
punctuation. I recognize that the word “aggra- 
vated” was a poor choice for a word in the mean- 
ing for which it was used. However, the dictionary 
gives it in the sense of “irritating” as a colloquial 
use of the word and I’m sure I don’t have to tell 
you what colloquialisms are doing to the English 
language. The use of a wrong word does not really 
come under the heading of either grammar or 
punctuation. If you are giving a test on grammar 
and punctuation, let’s stick to grammar and 
punctuation. 

I decry the poor training our children are get- 
ting in the field of grammatical construction on the 
present market. I had a mother who taught me to 
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FLASH: 


AT PRESS TIME WE’VE JUST MADE ANOTHER 
NYS “FIRST” SALE...TO THE POST...FOR $1,000! 


AT LAST...A SUPERLATIVE COURSE IN WRITING 
THAT BACKS ITS TEACHING WITH SELLING! 


The results speak for themselves. When you choose a course 


of study, be sure you get everything—especially marketing and | 
refund and cancellation privileges. NYS alone gives both. Why — 


shouldn’t your writing course do your marketing for you? Why 


doesn’t the course you may have in mind show sufficient confidence | 


in its own teaching to back up its teaching with marketing? 
COMPARE! 


People who enroll for NYS do so after long deliberation. We 


don’t mind waiting; in fact we invite, we urge, comparison. Com- 
parison takes time; impulse buying with a salesman or “field 
representative” breathing down your neck, doesn’t. No salesman 
from NYS will invade your privacy. What we have to say is in print 
and can be checked—and that applies to the sales we have made, 
the protection we give you, and our superlative training. 


THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY! 


You’ll learn that every NYS instructor is an active writer or 
editor—or both (you study under personal direction at home in 
your spare time). You pay for instruction—not the illusion of 
public names. You don’t pay for the most expensive course .. . 
we will never inflate the cost of teaching by the cost of selling. You 
do get the most for your money—62 planned projects in writing, 
which cover fiction, non-fiction and television; and a bonus of 
eleven extra-curricular submissions. 


Marketing—Professional 10°% Basis! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your salable 
manuscripts for you through a nationally known literary agent 
who knows the entire range of literary markets intimately; the 
same agent who just made the $1,000 sale for R. H. Olver. 


THESE NYS MEMBERS LEARNED— 
AND EARNED! 


1. Over $1700 in sales since starting with NYS—H. N 
Ferguson, Texas. 

2. Over 100 sales since starting NYS training—Julia 
Collier, Washington, D. C. 


3. Becomes editor of paper through NYS training— 
Ted Thomas, Calif. 


4. Wins $8,000 writing fellowship; makes many sales— 
J. E. Logan, Michigan. 
And Some More (Names on request) 
5. Saturday E ng Post, Atlantic, Holiday, 3 books, a 
major book chub choice—all for one NYS graduate. 
6. Over 700 sales for one NYS graduate to leading 
markets, including Cosmopolitan. 


Name .. 


Address 








r"~ SEND THIS COUPON TODAY; 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 814 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me without obligation on my = your booklet 


Writing For A Profitable Career AND 
material which will start me on my writing career. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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R. H. OLVER 


The author's very first sale, made for him by 
NYS, after NYS tutates, has brought wn ,000 
from The Evening Post. Here is what 
the author says: 


“In regard to The New York School Of Writing 
| should like to tell other aspiring writers that 
there is none better. | am sure because 
starting The New York School Of Writing com- 
bined course in fiction and non-fiction | investi- 
gated all of the major courses available = 
thoroughly becavse | was somewhat cynical 
regording the claims of pag | hed f=. 1 
found that, compared to the NYS of W course 

best are still quite a piece from the 
penthouse. 

“The NYS course is successful . . . because the 
people who conduct it recognize that to be a 
success the aspiring writer must write, not tens 
of thousands of words but hundreds of thousands 
of words. Couple with this the kind of top-flight 
instruction every student gets at NYS, every step 
of the way, and you have a success secret that is 
really no secret at all."’ 


ree N.Y.S. sample 
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UNIQUE TRAINING 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 


Learn to recognize the salable factors in published work. 
To 2M words $2; above 2 M, $! per M to 10M 


MY 6 TEXT BOOKS ARE USED BY 
MANY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Also, to illustrate novel technique: 

My prize novel, ‘THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS"' 3 
For teacher-at-elbow assistance live at my Writers’ 
Colony. Established 1938. Also 20 years in my own 
Chicago studio Who's Who of American Women 
CORR PONDENCE COURSES $10 monthly. WRITING 
pny in Boston, Miami or N.H. (according to the 

season 


MILDRED |. REID WRITERS’ COLONY 


Contoocook New Hampshire 








17th SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
June 3-6 
For your pleasure and profit . . . Meet editors, publish- 
ers, other writers . . . Contests: $1000 in cash prizes. 
Write forthwith for brochure and rules 
Director Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancchua Corpus Christi, Texas 








SEVENTH ANNUAL MCKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 26—July 1, 1961 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois 


Successful writers lead workshops in: fiction, articles, 
juveniles, poetry, TV and radio, novel, etc. 


LEADER—HARRY EDWARD NEAL 


DIRECTOR—MILDRED SILVER 
One COLLEGE CREDIT may be earned. 











WRITER-CRAFT 
Literary Agents Critics | Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes 
over where writing 
schools and courses 
end . 


0. B. CANNON 
and 
Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A limited number of MEMBERSHIPS are now open. 
A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS are also available. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots .. . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 








parse a sentence (parsing is a lost art now) but, if 
the party who set up this test had parsed the sen- 
tence, he would not have fallen into the trap he 
did on his use of the word “whoever.” 


Mrs. Epwarp CLAYTON 
21 W. 66th St., 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 


e “Give it to whoever wants it.” If Mrs. Clayton 
grants that this sentence is O. K., she has to accept 
the general proposition that the subject of a noun 
clause is NOT affected by the fact that the clause 
itself may be functioning as an object—and vice 
versa. Mrs. Clayton is right about our misleading 
title ; thereafter, though, we'll go on calling the 
quiz by the same name we've been using for it; 
we'll add “Look out, too, for misused and mis- 
spelled words” to our directions.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


In your February issue you ran a Grammar and 
Punctuation Quiz on page 23 with answers or 
corrections on page 80. 


Correction No. 4 was an error! Who is the 
subject of the verb was, but its antecedent is “every- 
one,” not “men,” as that is the object of the prepo- 
sition “of.” Try ‘““Warriner’s Handbook of English” 
for verification! 


S. G. RicHarps 
1914 Fern Circle 
Orlando, Fla. 


¢ Every handbook of English will tell you that the 
object of a preposition can never be the subject of 
a verb (and vice versa). But NO handbook will tell 
you that the object of a preposition cannot be an 
antecedent of a (relative) pronoun. “. . . everyone 
of the men who were present is doing his best . . .” : 
read the sentence over till you really understand it 
and you will see that the SENSE of it—what it is 
SAYING—demands that the antecedent of WHO 
be MEN (and that WHO itself be, therefore, the 
plural subject of a plural verb) .—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Your grammar and punctuation expert is wrong 
on Point 2 in the February Grammar and Punctu- 
ation Quiz. The comma is a matter of choice. It is 
NOT the same as a comma would be in “I shall 
tell him, that... .” 


What about “everyone of the men”? Wouldn’t 
“every one of the men” be better? 
Cuar.tes A. SHAW 


131 Warren Ave. 
Rockford, Ill. 


© Point 2, stylistically admits of choice ; but style 
is occasionally at odds with correct punctuation. In 
answer to your second paragraph, it should have 
been “every one.” We apologize for our proof- 
readers. Everyone in their department must have 
been asleep that day.—Ed. 
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On Titles 


Dear Editor: 


I sympathize with Robert Bloch, and like his 
work—but I must confess I thought most of the 
title changes he mentioned were for the better. 
This is just one person’s opinion, but “‘Luck Is No 
Lady” is so much more compelling than the pedes- 
trian “Lady Luck,” for example. I also liked the 
change to “The Egghead Plays It Square.” So, 
editors can be inspired, too. 

But to be on his side, I wrote a s-f yarn which I 
titled ““The Stripteaser and the Space Warp,” and 
IMAGINATION magazine bought it and retitled it 
“The Queen of Space.” I am tenacious, if nothing 
else, and upon one meeting with Mr. William 
Froug at the time he was manager of the Program 
Writing Dept. of CBS-Radio West Coast, I asked 
Bill if he would be interested in my writing a radio 
play about a stripteaser. Of course he said yes. So I 
went home and adapted my story into a radio play 
(having been the youngest network radio writer 
in the country, with a million words of broadcast 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
PAYS $250 FOR STORY 
"A few weeks after | enrolled, my 
N.1.A. lesson on the perfect emotional 
lot brought a true incident to mind. 
rue Story Magazine sent me $250 for 
the story just as | wrote it via N.I.A. 
instructions. Within two months my 
sparetime earnings as a writer have 
eee for my Course and given mea 

andsome profit, besides."’ 
—Jo Miller, 1234 Granville Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘How Do | Get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write. Don’t 
be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors even to those 
who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the ‘“‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Henry, Mark , Sem Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy di And the N.LA. 
Copy Desk is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talents by the same method... . rf 
ing them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 and $100, 
and much more, often with their earliest efforts. 


Learn to Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision and 
criticism of professional writer-editors. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t 
give you rules and theories to absorb. The NLA. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual writing assignments. Your 
stories are returned to us for correction. Your work is 
then analyzed constructively by practical writer-editors. They 
help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“*professional’’ touch that gets your material accepted by 
editors. Above all, you see constant progress as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection, but your N.I.A. editor tells you 
where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. Many N.I.A. students begin to sell stories and 
articles easily written in their sparetime minutes, almost from 
the start. 

A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 

Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think ut you. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. News r Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, NY. 2 a 
1925) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member, 
National Home Study Council.) 


MAIL COUPON NOW !eeeesesessecesecen 


way a Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 

é your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 

promised in Writer’s Dicest, April. 





(age = ARR ha ee Zone...... DG a oi pe 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman <= a } 
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Writer's Digest 


The Part-time Writer and His Taxes, Larston D. Farrar 
Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 

Poetry Contest Winners 

Get Over the Wall, Dick Alwan 

Technical Article Techniques, Jim Kyle 
$3500 Short Short Story Contest 

New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 
Ten Not So Tender Traps, Irene S. Sarbey 
Writer’s Market 

Poetry: How and Why, Judson Jerome 
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Richard Rosenthal 19 
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Hazel L. Koppenhoefer 27 
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Jack McCain 57 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, $550 nak 10, Ohio. 
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a year in Canada and Latin 
take effect and send in the old address. 
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Photojournalism, Rus Arnold 


Subscribers sending chan 
Copyright 1961 by F. & ow. Publishing Corporation. 


Vol. 41, No. 4, April, 1961 


Thirty-five i 4 co $3.50 a year; $6.00 for two years; 
r pif Fs od should all allow thirty days to 





WRITER’S BLOCK? TRY PAINTING! 





To relax away from the ty 


writer, try 


you first reassure yourself by taking our 
Art Talent Test. You take it at home; then 
return it for a private estimate of your 
talent. No cost or obligation. Send today 
for your test. Just mail this coupon. 





this other form of artistic self-expression. 
A good way to relax and renew your crea- 
tive vigor. It’s great fun to splash around 
with paints and make bold strokes of color 
across the canvas. Hobby painters often 
sell their canvases, too. So get started now. 
It’s not hard. We can help you, too. 

For forty-seven years, our school has 
been teaching art by correspondence. Step- 
by-step assignments and illustrated art 
textbooks are provided. Each student 
receives individual attention. We suggest 

10 


43 /ART INSTRUCTION, ING. 


Studio 4971. ¢ 500 So. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please send me your Talent Test, without cost 
or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 

















Name 

Occupati AGE. 
Address. _Apt 
City ‘Zone 
County State. 





Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
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radio a year before WWII, it was easy to do). Bill 
liked it, and suggested that it just called for being 
a story. “Bill,” I said, with an awestruck expres- 
sion, “just for that, I will write a story.” Mean- 
while, he showed it to the top echelon at CBS, who 
liked it but were cautious of the theme. Meanwhile, 
he became Vice-President in Charge of Program- 
ming, CBS-Radio, West Coast, and did the Colum- 
bia series “Romance” and CBS RADIO WORK- 
SHOP from Hollywood. Meanwhile, a friend op- 
tioned the radio script for a TV-adaptation which 
didn’t jell because the proposed star’s boy friend- 
agent didn’t want her to play comedy. Meanwhile, 
the story sold to IMAGINATION: STORIES OF FAN- 
TASY AND SCIENCE-FICTION (where it underwent 
the title change). Then Bill asked for it back as a 
radio script, and produced-directed it on CBS’s 
“Romance” series under the original title! To this 
day, when he goes to N. Y. the radio people kid 
him about two shows he did on the West Coast— 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World on CBS Work- 
shop and Joe Slotkin’s The Stripteaser and the 
Space Warp” on “Romance.” Bill is now writing- 
producing for 20th TV, but he has become immor- 
tal in my book for the genius for retaining a title. 
Some day this piece will be a stage musical and a 
movie. 

Meanwhile, I find few editors who change my 
titles. I am predominantly a “quality” or “literary” 
writer now, with my section, “The Perfectionist,” 
appearing in the form of a short novel, a novelette, 
a long story and a short story in Charles Scribner’s 
Sons hardcover and quality paperbound book, 
Short Story 3, in the company of three other writ- 
ers. However, the only other title change I under- 
went was when my story “Tolerance” appeared in 
Gay BLADE magazine retitled “‘Secret Weapon,” 
which I thought a good change, even though they 
spelled my name “Slokin” instead of “Slotkin.” 

I can close, as a literary writer, with the title of 
Robert Bloch’s story that was changed from “The 
Happiest Man in the World” to a title which aptly 
describes a “quality” or “literary” writer’s prob- 
lem: 


LET’S DO IT FOR LOVE! 


Mr. JosePH SLOTKIN 
1851 West Arrow Highway 
Upland, California 


Looking For Local Color 
Dear Editor: 


It is my intention to write a book about the 
U.S.A. entitled “AMERICA—1961”, and will 
therefore be making a prolonged visit to the States 
at the end of Spring. 

In order to obtain an over-all picture of life in 
the U.S. today, it will be necessary to travel ex- 
tensively ; visiting large cities, towns and even small 
off-beat hamlets. 

Most important, however, I shall want to meet 
and talk to as many Americans as possible. 

My book must have vivid color and that, in any 
country, is found, not primarily in the city streets 
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SUDDENLY 


IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for 
Writers and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One 
sale to a secondary market can pay for your course 
and start you on your way as a writer. 
**Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.”’ 


Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it 
right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per 
ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts of 25,000 
words or more. Payment and stamped self-addressed 
envelope should accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 





Name 





Address. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES 


The Writer And The West 
A Conference for Writers 


June 19-30, 1961 


The Writer And The West will bring to 
UCLA nationally known writers to con- 
duct a series of advanced workshops on 
the art and craft of writing. Workshops 
will be in the areas of historic and con- 
temporary fiction, non-fiction, and in 
writing for TV, radio, and cinema; lectures 
will be on western backgrounds and on 
methods of finding and using western 


materials. 


university credit is available 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write to 


University of California Extension 
Department of Arts and Humanities 
10851 LeConte Avenue 

Los Angeles 24, California 
































5 reasons why 
the “pro” writers 
prefer this 
portable typewriter! 


Remington. 


QUIET-RITER ELEVEN 


“The only portable that 
performs like an office machine!” 


1 Full “office machine” keyboard! 

The 44 keys and 88 characters of 
the Quiet-Riter Eleven are exactly 
the same. . . and in the same position 
as on standard office typewriters. 


Exclusive 11-inch roller! Puts 

more words on a line than any 
other portable typewriter. Can take 
paper sideways, too! You can easily 
make charts and graphs and unusual 
typed material. 


One key instantly sets and clears 
for columns & indents! Lets 
you quickly type complicated para- 
graphed material orcolumnsof figures. 
Beautiful print-work! The roller 
on this machine is oversized... 
larger in diameter than ordinary 
—— so your keys hit cleaner. 
our manuscripts look neater! 


The convenience and rugged- 

ness of an “office machine”... 
but none of the unwieldy bulk. This 
solid, compact portable is built to 
be used, not coddled! 


Ask your Remington Dealer to show 
you all the other features of the Quiet- 
Riter Eleven. You'll be convinced that 
only this quality portable fills the bill 
for pro’s! 


Remington Rand Portable Typewriter Division Sperry Rand Corp. 
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but among people, no matter which part of the 
country they live in. 
If, therefore, some of your readers would like me 

to visit them in their home town and thus help me 
in the collation of material, I shall be grateful if 
they will contact me as early as possible at my 
address. This will allow me to prepare a pro- 
gramme before I leave England. 

PETER CoTTRELL 

12 Swift Street 

Ashton-u-Lyne 

Lancs, England 





Bad Seeds 
Dear Editor: 


I have lately read a number of wistful remarks 
by magazine editors that good short story writers 
are getting scarce because they are turning to the 
writing of books and other literary channels, and 
these editors seem to be puzzled as to why this is so. 

As a contributor to magazines—mainly of the 
male variety—perhaps I may be permitted a voice 
that might supply at least some of the answer. My 
remarks do not apply by any means to all editors, 
but certainly to enough of them to serve the 
purpose. 

Firstly, although certain minimum payment rates 
are quoted in such journals as the WRITER’S 
YEARBOOK, the writer may find that his early 
contributions are paid for at rates far below this 
minimum, and his polite enquiry to the editor 
about this business is: equally politely ignored. 
There is no redress. 

Secondly, these certain editors—secure in their 
regular monthly checks—appear to be of the be- 
lief that writers have small sustaining fortunes at 
their disposal and do not require to be paid for 
literary contributions within a reasonable time. 
Payment is often stated as being on “‘acceptance.” 
It might take an editor months before he makes 
up his mind to accept a piece of work and then, no 
doubt due to the unhurried machinery of the ac- 
counting boys, it may take months more before 
the author receives his check, signed by as many 
as three suspicious finance executives who appear 
to shy away from signing their names legibly on the 
paper oblong—possibly an effort to maintain ano- 
nymity in case something goes wrong. 

Thirdly—and this, happily, is infrequent, a 
magazine which publishes fiction frequently, will 
return a story with a brief note to the effect that it 
does not publish fiction. I have several times been 
the victim of this puzzling policy and, on sending 
in articles, have had them returned by the same 
observation that fiction is not used. The journal 
continues gaily to issue fiction. 

Fourthly, certain editors are kind enough to 
state that they are prepared to work with writers 
whose material is promising, so that editorial ad- 
vice may assist the scribe to make his stuff accept- 
able. The actual embodiment of this policy is un- 
known to me. Editors are very busy men. 

Short letters to editors from writers—including 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes — inquiring 

















he 





whether such and such an idea may be welcome, 

are frequently ignored. In fact, correspondence in 
me general which is designed by writers to help the 
me 


if editor to get out his magazine is apparently not 
i 


wanted. And the reason, naturally, is that editors 2 
my are very busy men. Effective 
rO- I have no doubt they are. 


I also have no doubt that writers are very busy wae 
men. In actual fact, no worker on earth is half as t t W t 
busy as a writer. An editor may work seven days a bc ure rl in 
week, holidays included, but a writer has to work 
seven days a week and seven nights a week. Even How to Write Articles That Sell 


in his sleep his little brain is busily at it, ALL the 
time. Don’t tell me that there is one single editor 



































who works any harder than one single writer—I by Clarence A. Schoenfeld 
mean a professional writer, of course, just as I 
rks - mean a professional editor. Associate Professor of Journalism, 
ers K The editor can hire additional editorial help, University of Wisconsin 
the ‘ even if it is just a college boy with ten degrees in 
nd i English. A writer cannot do this little thing. He How to do research for an article, how 
so. 4 must get his own ideas and must write them him- : ; 5 
he i self or the result is insincere trash. to organize the material for writing, 
ice a Editors are constantly searching for new writers ; how to develop good work methods and 
My ‘ this we are told. How? Have you ever seen one good writing techniques, and how to 
rs, searching for new writers? Does he engage a Pink- ’ 
id ; erton man or Mr. J. E. Hoover? market the finished product—a com- 
Personally, I do not know how they go about it. prehensive guide to all phases of maga- 
tes Apart from the lonely and most creditable effort zine and newspaper feature writing. 
’S of ADAM magazine which issues a splendid news- 
rly letter to writers, I do not know of any active $6.00 at your bookstore or from Dept. 32 
his “search” going on. A number of confession maga- 
tor zines issue similar helpful missives. HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
ed. Writers realize—in their innate sympathy for 
human beings—that editors, by and large, are not ® 
eir creative people, and therefore much of the editorial 28th WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
De- idiosyncrasies are forgiven. Almost all the “give” in the Rocky Mountains 
at comes from the writer—damn’ little from the 
for editor. Because of this one-way communications JULY 24—AUGUST 11 
ne. system, it is not at all surprising that many writers 
oy become discouraged and turn away from magazine Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Nonfiction, 
ces writing, after they have become used to the initial Poetry, Juvenile and Drama. 
no iF thrill of publication. Many editors are stone idols, Outstanding Staff, including: Robie Macauley, 
ac- and worshipping at their clay feet is not conducive William Peden, Edward Weeks, David Laven- 
re toward results. der, Jean Garrigue, Franklin Folsom, Mary 
ny No, Sir; the silence and seeming unwillingness to Elting, and Herbert Blau. 
“ar pay promptly for accepted material, which ema- Write : 
he nates from the editorial sanctum does not con- John Wrenn, Associate Director, 
10- tribute to a steady flow of better writing which is University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
admittedly desperately needed by many magazines. 
a A writer does not want babying. All he wants to 
rill keep going is just half as fair a break as he gives the A Simple Message 
tit editor willingly, honestly, and to the best of his We assume you want to write and sell what 
en ability. Much of the short story material published you write. If you desired to become an expert 
ng in America today comes from writers resident in woodcarver, wouldn’t you want an experienced 
me England and other English-speaking countries. We craftsman to personally explain the techniques 
ial have good writers here, and it is up to the editors and show you how to use the tools? 
to see they are not eventually eclipsed altogether. This summer a small group will live and work 
_ iceeaciiediiines with pros likePhilip Ketchum who has appeared 
in Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
“s Call’s, Redbook, with 29 novels and 1200 short 
d- stories published. Any manuscript approved by 
pt- the staff will go to a top New York agent for 
in- marketing. Additional information on request. 
on BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 
ng Box 427 Saluda, N. C. 
ng 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


PLEASE NOTE THAT WE HAVE BEEN REQUIRED BY RISING COSTS TO INCREASE 
OUR RATES TO THE NEW TERMS LISTED BELOW. THIS IS OUR FIRST RATE 
INCREASE IN OVER TEN YEARS 











SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words ; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 

= scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
= and only fees and cover complete service ; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 
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By Larston D. Farrar 


Not the least of the part-time writer’s prob- 
lems these days is that of how best to handle, 
and to report, his “extra” income and ex- 
penditures from his work as a writer, as dis- 
tinguished from his income from wages, sal- 
ary, business, dividends, or whatever. 

While no one—not even the tax experts in 
the Internal Revenue Service headquarters 
in Washington—claims to know the answer 
to every last tax problem, I went to the IRS 
to seek some guidelines which might be use- 
ful to part-time writers who earn from zero 
dollars to $1,000 a year. I might point out— 
to buttress this thought about twilight zones 
on economic-taxation problems—that there 
now are more than 13,000 cases, with more 
than $1.3 billion in dispute, pending before 
the Tax Court of the United States. These 
are cases in which the taxpayer, by paying 
$10, has appealed the rulings of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to this special 
court which long since was set up to rule on 
specific differences which inevitably arise in 
the administration of a law as complex as the 
Internal Revenue Code. This Code—like 
most other masterpieces—is one book about 
which critics, mostly taxpayers, disagree. 

There are, therefore, at least 26,000 view- 


SWives elnearite 


Writer and 


His ‘Taxes 





We all have to face the inevitable tax 
man. But there are some points that 
you should know in order to allow 
yourself the writer’s unique license. 


points about these 13,000 cases—the view- 
point held by tax agents fighting the case for 
Uncle Sam, and the viewpoint of the people 
who appealed, in hopes of persuading the 
judge that there are other ways of looking at 
the set of facts before the court. 

Be all this as it may, and recognizing that 
your tax problem is individual, what are some 
of the guidelines you, a part-time writer, 
should keep in mind about taxes? 


Is You Is, Or Is You Ain’t ... 


The intrinsic problem of a part-time writer 
is to be in a position to persuade the Internal 
Revenue Service auditor who may challenge 
your return, or your joint return (in case a 
husband and wife are involved together), 
that you are writing to make money and not 
merely to practice a hobby. 

This can be either extremely simple, or very 
difficult, depending upon the agent, how 
much he knows about the writing business, 
and what steps you have taken to be certain 
that he can’t mistake your desire to make 
money with someone else’s desire to have fun. 

As a technical staff man at the IRS pointed 
out to me: 
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“If a young lady is living by herself, with 
no other income, and is writing for her living, 
it is pretty plain to the agent that she has a 
right to call herself a writer, whether she 
makes $1, or $100,000 in net income, or even 
if she is losing money. 

“On the other hand, a housewife, who has 
no other job, and whose husband is earning 
$15,000 or $20,000 a year on a salary, might 
have a difficult time persuading the agent 
that her literary efforts represent a business 
and not a hobby. She may, indeed, be striv- 
ing to make money from her writing and she 
may view it as a business, but she should be 
wise enough to take steps to make it plain to 
the IRS agent that it is a business and not a 
hobby. 

“Each case stands, or falls, on its own merits 
—on the actual facts in the case, of course.” 

Now, the question arises as to how you can 
prepare yourself so that, after even a pre- 
emptory investigation, any IRS agent will 
accept you as a bona fide businessman- 
writer? In other words, what can you do to 
be dead certain that, come what may, there 
will be no challenge to your return, or that 
portion of your return relating to your writ- 
ing efforts? 

First, be sure in your own mind, at the be- 
ginning of your career, or when you “go into 
the writing business,” that you are approach- 
ing it from a businesslike standpoint. Never 
refer to yourself as a hobbyist in the field. 
Keep your records faithfully—both the rec- 
ords of your outlays and the records of your 
intake, if any. Keep carbons of the articles 
and stories you send out, and records about 
where you sent them. If they are rejected, 
keep the rejection slips. If possible, either 
build a den, or an office, adjacent to your 
home, which can be depreciated and the ex- 
pense of operating it can be deducted, just as 
if you opened a printing business, a ladies’ 
dress shop, or any other business. 

What’s the point to all this? The point is to 
be able to show the agent that you do not 
send off an article now or then, helter-skel- 
ter, but that you approach the whole thing 
as a business. The IRS agent is not inter- 
ested—he can’t be, as long as you tell the 
truth—whether or not you make $1, or $1 
million. He is not interested in amounts, big 
or little, but in the validity of the records and 
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the truthfulness behind them. He has to de- 
termine, first, whether or not you truly are 
in the writing business. If he is convinced you 
are, he is interested, secondly in the validity 
of your records and figures. If he is convinced 
of the validity of the records and figures, he 
is interested next in your total income and in 
how you arrived at net income and then how 
you arrived at the taxtable income and at 
the final figure for the sum you paid, or failed 
to pay, to Uncle Sam. If the facts are in or- 
der, it is none of his business whether you 
come out with a profit or loss. The facts 
speak for themselves. 

Who really determines what day. or month, 
or year that you become a writer for profit? 
You. 

If you say, on January 1, that this year you 
are going to approach all of your writing 
ventures as a business, with the hope and 
expectation of a profit, and you have a fixed 
and unwavering determination to carry 
through, at least for one year, you have as 
much right to invest your extra time and 
money and attention to your writing business 
as you would have if you opened a dress shop 
for the suburban trade, built a garage and 
opened a printing plant in it, or whatever. 

If you go into business as a printer, let us say, 
you have a right to buy equipment and to 
take depreciation on it. In your role as a 
printer, if you incur expenses, you have a 
right to keep a record of these and to deduct 
all of them. If, at the end of the year, the 
expenses total more than the intake, that is 
unfortunate for you and for the Internal 
Revenue Service, but it does not preclude 
you from making a report and refusing to 
pay taxes, since you had no taxable income. 

In fact, under the Internal Revenue Code, 
you have a right to carry your losses back for 
three years (upon making revised returns for 
those years and claiming the losses) on pre- 
vious income. You also have the privilege of 
losing money on your business for five more 
years—besides the three mentioned—before 
it must show a profit, or you lose your right to 
claim losses. In other words, it is not neces- 
sary for you if you are a bona fide writer— 
to make a net profit in order to claim the 
depreciation on the equipment you have used 
and to deduct the expenses you have in- 
curred, in the view of IRS agents. By law, 
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they are interested only in the validity of 
your return, not whether you make or lose 
money. 


Questions You Might Ask 


What are some questions part-time writers 
ask about their taxes and their “business”? 
Here are a few that have been posed, and 
the answers as given by technical staff men 
of the Internal Revenue Service: 


Question 1: I have been writing as a hobby 
for years, but now I am approaching it en- 




















tirely as a business. I know I can’t deduct 
the expenses of other years, but what about 
depreciating an old typewriter, on a business 
basis, and other equipment I may use in my 
work as a writer? 

Answer: You can set a fair value on the 
equipment and depreciate it year by year. In 
setting the fair value, the original purchase 
price must be taken into account and the fair 
value cannot be as great as the original cost, 
even if, in the case of inflation, shortages or 
other such factors, the equipment actually 
would cost more to purchase than it did origi- 
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nally. In any case, whatever the basis for 
depreciation, the equipment definitely can be 
depreciated, even if it were used for other 
purposes for some time previously to setting 
up the business. 


Question 2: My husband (a very considerate 
and understanding man) has spent $1,500 
adding a “writing room” to our home. May I 
claim a depreciation allowance on this room 
and claim as deductible the expense of main- 
taining the room? 

Answer: By all means, granted that you seri- 
ously are working at writing as a business. 


Question 3: When my husband and I make a 
joint return, how should I handle my income 
as a writer? 

Answer: The income should be added to his 
income and a report made of the total 
amount. If, let us say, you took in $923 as a 
writer, and your husband took in $7,000 from 
his salary, the total income was $7,923, minus, 
of course, the expenses you incurred in your 
work as a writer. 

Your husband’s salary or wage income is 
shown on Page 1 of your tax return. You 
must make a Separate Schedule C (also in 
the return) on your business as a writer. If 
the Schedule C on the return does not afford 
you enough room to go into detail, use a sep- 
arate page, itemizing your various deduc- 
tions, as follows: 

SEPARATE SCHEDULE C: 
Taxpayer is a part-time free-lance writer, working 
several hours a day out of his (or her) home at 


1114 Maple Drive. 
Total income received from writing 


in 1960 $923.00 
Less expenses, as listed: 
Typewriter depreciation $ 15.12 
Office furniture used in writing, 
depreciation . 8.10 
Stamps 69.00 
Tempnene cals... .......2...5. S10 
Office supplies (paper clips, type- 
writer ribbons and paper, pen- 
cis, ete.) ...... 0 ee are cto a 
Magazines purchased for research. 5.60 
Subscriptions for business period- 
icals and newspapers used in 
business Enaath Bed Ragtta Shee 10.60 
PM 2.1805 reo de choses $192.34 
ee ee 192.34 
Total profit from writing business........ $730.66 


(Be sure to keep receipts or cancelled checks 
on all possible expenses incurred in writing) 
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These, of course, do not represent all the 
deductions a writer may claim. 


Question 4: Just what expense deductions 
can be claimed by a part-time writer? 

Answer: The same deductions that can be 
claimed by a full-time writer, or any other 
person engaged in a business or profession, 
if the expenses actually are incurred. Some of 
these would include the cost of taking letters 


to the airport or postoffice to be mailed to | 





















editors, the cost of stamps, envelopes (and [| 
printing of them) and stationery, office sup- | 


plies used in your work, all travel involved in 
gathering information for articles, stories, 
books or whatever, and, as noted, deprecia- 
tion on your working place, and the equip- 
ment actually used in your work. 


Question 5: As a businesslike writer, must I 
make a preliminary estimate of my income 
from writing for the current year? 

Answer: Yes, if you expect to pay more than 
$0 in taxes. The latest tax law exempts those 
who earn so little as to expect reasonably to 
not to have to pay more than $40 in taxes 
from filing an estimate of income. If you do 
not expect to earn, net, enough to pay $40 or 
more in federal income taxes, it is relatively 
simple to make your estimate of income on 
April 15. With this estimate, you must remit 
one-fourth of the total tax you estimate you 
must pay for the entire year. You have the 
experience of your first three months—Janu- 
ary, February and March—to guide you in 
making your estimate. If you have earned, 
let’s say, $600 in those months, as a writer, 
you should make your estimate on the basis 
of an income of $2,400 a year. On June 15, 
when the second payment (one-fourth of esti- 
mated tax due) is due, you have the right to 
revise your estimate. If your income fell to 
$400 in April, May and June, you should fig- 
ure that you will earn $2,000—or twice your 
income for the first six months. Again, on 
September 15, when another payment is due, 
you can make another revision—up or down 
— if the occasion demands. If on January 15, 
next year, you have guessed pretty closely 
(within 70 per cent of the total tax due) , you 
can make a fourth quarterly payment, and 
then, on next April 15, file your final amended 
return for the year, at which time you either 
get a refund, if you overpaid, or must pay up 
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the difference, in case you missed the mark. 
If, on January 15, you find that your estimate 
had been out of line by more than 30 per 
cent, you can compute your taxes, hand in a 
final return, pay what is due by January 31, 
and be home-free. If you ave more than 30 
per cent off, and do not hand in a final return 
and pay by next January 31, you run the risk 
of being assessed a penalty by the Internal 
Revenue Service. ‘ 


Question 6: What is the best way for me to 
“prove’’ that I am a writer? 

Answer: The best way is to keep carbons of 
your work, carbons of the letters you send to 
editors, copies of the rejection slips, records 
of the mailing of your material, and other 
physical evidences which show clearly that 
you are actively and actually working and 
striving to make money, as opposed to “dab- 
bling” in literary endeavors as a hobby, or as 
an occasional pastime. 


Question 7: If my husband were to build me 
a separate “writing room,” and charge me 
rental for it—say, $25 a month—would that 
help us, tax-wise, better than if we simply 
depreciated the capital expenditure in the 
usual way? 


Answer: It would be possible—under certain 
rather hypothetical situations—for a husband 
to rent a space to his wife, but generally 
speaking this would not be allowed, since a 
fair rental involves bargaining at arm’s 
length. Also, it is difficult to see how it could 
save you, or your husband, anything, if you 





were to pay him rental for a room, a garage, 
or whatever. Since you likely will make a 
joint return with him, the most sensible pro- 
cedure is merely to designate the room as 
your working place and depreciate it as you 
would if it were a business building. It is per- 
fectly permissible for you to depreciate this 
room—and claim the cost of operating it, 
including heating it, keeping a telephone in it 
(if for business purposes entirely) , equipping 
it (the equipment may be depreciated) and 
buying supplies for it. 


Question 8: In case the first Internal Rev- 
enue Service agent does not believe me when 
I say that I seriously am striving to earn 
money as a writer (although I really am in 
earnest about it), what should I do? 
Answer: If, in spite of what you tell your 
agent, he is not convinced, there is a proce- 
dure by which you can obtain an independ- 
ent hearing, inside the Internal Revenue 
Service. You can request an informal con- 
ference, before a Conference Coordinator. 
In case you are not pleased with the result 
of the Conference Coordinator’s decision, 
you can get a formal hearing before the 
Appelate Division of the Internal Revenue 
Service. Ninety-five per cent of all differ- 
ences between taxpayers and agents are 
settled inside the IRS, and without need for 
further appeals, by one or the other of these 
methods of appeal. 

If, after a formal hearing, you still feel that 
the decision is wrong, you can take either of 
(Continued on page 80) 








There are few writers who don’t need an occasional brushing up on basic 
grammar. If you'd like to see how much you remember from grammar 
school and have a little fun, too, take our— 


Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 


There are ten errors in the following paragraph. How many of them can you spot? 
Look out, too, for misused and misspelled words. Good score: 10 out of 10. Bad score 
(for a writer) : 8 out of 10... or worse. Answers on page 80. 


Everyone of the Smith’s grievious blunders were recounted in detail. The article 
dredged up their entire past and did not even spare young Jimmy who is as innocent 
as a lamb. Oh it was a heartrendering business! Thinking about it today and yesterday, 
my eyes have been on the verge of tears a dozen times or more. The worst of it is, who- 
ever they turn to for help will be useless to them. 











“Poetry (ontest “Winners 


The October, 1960 WD announced our first national poetry contest. The re- 









sponse to the contest was most encouraging, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. We congratulate the winners and thank those not so fortunate to be 
mentioned below for their interest in and devotion to poetry. 


It in asking for a poem of sixteen lines or 
less on the subject of writing the editors of 
Wrirer’s Dicest hoped for another “In My 
Craft or Sullen Art,” they were disappointed. 
Writing seriously and movingly about writing 
is almost as difficult (and as frequently at- 
tempted) as writing a tribute to a beautiful 
woman, as subject to the same difficulties of 
self-consciousness, sentiment, muddy think- 
ing and cliche—for by this time new insights 
about writing are hard to come by and rap- 
turous expression of the old ones has too often 
wearied the public ear. For these reasons, it 
was a good problem for poets to exercise 
themselves upon. It was almost impossible 
to be new; how can one be different? 

Interestingly, the two most successful poems 
chose to attack rather than praise, to de- 
nounce a fashion (the same fashion, as it 
happens) rather than enunciate ideals. At- 
tack brings into play qualities of cleverness, 
precision, irony and variety of tone-—all help- 
ful in avoiding the quagmires of sincerity. (I 
do not mean the winning poems are not sin- 
cere, but that sincerity is not enough to make 
an interesting poem—and if it is accom- 
panied by earnest triteness in expressing a 
commonplace idea, the result can even be 
embarrassing. ) 

In “Sorry” Harold Witt appears to have 
several objectives: to satirize editorial indif- 
ference, insensitivity, hypocrisy, and false 
values, to suggest the plight of the poet who 
is subject to the decisions of such editors, and 
to imply that we live in a climate of literary 
opinion basically inimical to what he regards 
as genuine poetry. An ambitious undertaking 
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for sixteen lines? No; I would say, rather, that 
most entrants did not try to do enough. I am 
engaged by, interested in, “Sorry” because 
things are happening in it; much is going on 
at once; and while it is not in any way a 
dense or obscure poem, it continues to re- 
ward with each rereading, as its suggestive- 
ness exceeds its statement. 


Sorry 


We regret cur abominable absolutely inexcusable 
delay 

but have been in Europe for the past few years 

and therefore could not answer about your poetry— 

returning, found it (sorry we slipped with the shears 

when opening, and please forgive the fingersmears ) 

marked hold for further consideration. Now we're 
back 

and are airmailing before you and time are older 

this lamentable rejection slip, not because you lack 

sparkle, verve, imagination, originality and bolder 

thought than many mean, but the printed word grows 
colder, 

passion is out of fashion, ambiguity the rage. 

If meaning, it must not appear upon the iceberg page 

but oceans underneath, a frozen, hieroglyphic clue 

where only daring divers can descend some later age 

and decisively decipher. Though you're clever and 
quite sage 

your poetry is—poetry. We are sorry this is true. 


As would any good satirist, he gives us a 
very concrete, recognizable embodiment of 
the abstractions he dislikes. The sonnet is a 
kind of dramatic monologue in which the 
speaker (only here he is writing) reveals 
more of himself than he intends. Yes, the 
reader says: I know that man; in fact he sent 
me a rejection slip last week—and I can 
imagine him sitting under the Utrillo water- 
color he brought from France (a steal, he 
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will tell you) , in dapper shabbiness, with soft 
white hair and a kindly face, frozen as he 
writes in a rather feminine, over-cultured 
expression of exaggerated compassion; he 
will be gentle, he thinks; he will be educa- 
tional. But his note gives him away—not only 
as brutally unaware of the effect of his words, 
as shamefully fad-ridden, but as a man with 
a little tragedy of his own. There is a trace 
of blood in the last line which is not disguised 
by the pompous editorial “we.” Poor man, 
he probably is “sorry this is true,” and must 
sense his ineffectuality and hypocrisy in not 
taking a position against what he recognizes 
himself as the sophisticated world’s predi- 
lection for the phony and tiresome and dead. 

Easy (and fun!) as it may be to stick pins in 
images of editors, and to pity poor poets (we 
cannot take trips for a “few years” to Europe ; 
we cannot even get our poetry of “sparkle, 
verve, imagination, originality and bolder 
thought” into magazines; and to crown it all, 
our manuscripts are returned all sliced and 
smeared!) , this poem escapes cliche, self-pity 
and cheap vindictiveness through the hu- 
manity of that portrait—particularly of the 
last line. The word “poetry” is suddenly cast 
up huge as a mountain: there it is; what 
more need one, can one say? Our pathetic 
editor seems struck dumb by the prospect— 
and in its shadow he is insignificant, with 
his sad knowledge of what is “true” in this 
passing time. 

The first line establishes the poem’s manner 
admirably: a pentameter crowded with all 
the effusive extra syllables it can afford, a 
tumbling, fast, careless-seeming line, spilling 
out its inadvertent revelation. There is a 
cuteness about some of the phrasing (“pas- 
sion is out of fashion,” “decisively decipher” ) 
which I think we may attribute to the edi- 
tor’s personality—but some details seem to 
me even more awkward than characteriza- 
tion demands: “not because you lack .. . 
bolder thought than many men” strikes me 
as a badly wrenched structure, as does, “If 
meaning, it . . .” There seems to be some 


evidence of padding (e.g. “before you and 
time are older”), and the ingenious rhyme- 
scheme calls for too many repetitions for my 
taste, so that’ “sage,” particularly, seems 
strained. The poem lacks imagery, and the 
one figure, of the iceberg, seems to me to 


get out of hand, especially when I encounter 
a hieroglyphic down there in the deep. It 
could, in short, do more than it does—and 
be better polished. But I choose it for first 
prize because it has life and power, it has 
dimensions. A line is doing well to make one 
word resonant with unexpected meaning— 
and the last line here does that to three words 
—poetry, sorry, and true. We can’t ask much 
more. 

The second-prize poem, “A Light, A Light!” 
by Elma Dean, presents an interesting com- 
parison. This is also a sonnet, but a much 
more conventional one, with able, varied 
pentameter, a tendency toward closed lines, 
closed quatrains, a clean, simple develop- 
ment from problem to request to qualifica- 
tion and, in the couplet, back to request, a 
neat succession of illustrative images decorat- 
ing a clean design and clear argument. Ex- 
cept for the word “thing” (which seems to 
me unable to bear the weight put on it here), 
I see no defects in workmanship—and there 
are a couple of memorable phrases (I am 


A Light, A Light! 


Give me no guess-what. I am tired to death 

of moss hung woods of words to struggle through; 
briar bush of symbols to be grappled with— 

wild metaphors that flee as I pursue. 

Blaze me some trees and leave the fox fire gleaming 
that I may find a path, if path there be; 

I do not ask for painted sign posts screaming 

the obvious; but set not traps for me. 

Old Blake and Browning went a devious road, 
but there was pattern and a luminous thing, 
worth all the climbing and the weighty load— 
sun at the end, a sudden upward wing. 

Writer, a lamp, a star, the faintest spark! 

I am lost completely in this wordy dark. 


struck by line 4, and the first half of line 14). 
Although the poet is concerned with the 
reader’s plight rather than the poet’s, her 
general idea is similar to Witt’s—and simi- 
larly is perhaps rather too easy a complaint 
to make (a “just-folks” appeal, which may 
garner unwarranted assent from a good many 
readers who, unwilling to wrestle with “Old 
Blake and Browning,” let alone Hart Crane, 
nevertheless welcome anything which may 
be taken as reassurance that all difficult 
poetry is a dirty trick. ) 

But “A Light, A Light!” attempts and 
achieves less than “Sorry”—its expert prog- 
ress is along a rather too-well-beaten trail. It 
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remains on the level of abstract argument, in 
spite of its images; I find myself convinced 
but not engaged. I do appreciate the lively 
beginning, the comfortable language and 
humor, and I believe “sun at the end” cap- 
tures exactly the satisfaction one feels when 
illumination comes from a tough, good poem. 
One evocative phrase can save a poem from 
mere competence. 

I found myself with several poems contend- 
ing for third place—and settled finally on 
“Pictograph” by Elizabeth Rogers Reynolds, 
although I’m afraid it is a fuzzy pictograph 
for me. As I understand it, her idea is that 
words are at the base of, or beneath expe- 
rience, in the heart, and she would sacrifice 
all experience, all merely superficial poetry, 
to reach, actually to be a part of (“carve 
myself upon”) the words of the heart. Prob- 
ably I have it all wrong. This is a more 
emotional poem than the other two winners 
—and the emotion appears not only in the 
language but in the form, the sentences wind- 
ing through the irregular, phrase-determined 


Pictograph 
The words are eyes behind the dark. 
Cuneiform upon a silent stone, 
they spell the feeling of the pain I feel, 
the breathing wonder 
of the dawn joy I have known. 
In wedged immobile silence they rebuke 
the high spun eloquence 
of all the rimes that whine 
across my page. 
Frustrate I would spill the sorrow, the delight, 
the wild translucence of my tears, 
and all the spinning laughter of my years 
to pierce this moment where I stand alone. 
I would cut soundless 
to my feeling heart and carve myself 
upon the blood-stained dark eternal stone. 


lines. The tone is appropriate for a poem 
yearning for an almost mystic experience. 

I like it for attempting the difficult and for 
its imaginative, highly-charged language 
(e.g. “In wedged immobile silence,” ‘and 
all the spinning laughter of my years”—the 
latter a line which spins away, diminishing) , 
but it is far from being a successful poem. It 
is, first of all, adjective-heavy—culminating 
in a whole clump of them in the last line. If 
I have understood it, the ideas seem more 
fanciful than provocative—but 1 haven't, 


probably, understood it, and I wonder 
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whether the poet would be willing to share 
the blame. I feel (like Elma Dean, perhaps) 
that I ought to have a better idea of what I’m 


reading and why. Finally, the poem seems : 


somewhat touched with a romantic spice to 
which I confess an allergy: a self-dramatiza- 
tion, the poet insisting on our attention to 
“this moment where I stand alone”—alone, 
I can’t help thinking, with Keats and Shelley 
and quite a crowd of others. 

But “Pictograph” spins its atmosphere; it 


sounds like a poem, with artfully blended | 


sounds and rhythms, and images that stimu- 
late thought—even though I am not finally 
sure what the thought is about. 
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Winning Poems and Poets 


(1st prize: $50; 2nd prize: $25; 3rd 
prize: $10 and 33 prizes of $5 each.) 


. “Sorry,” Harold Witt 

.“A Light, A Light,” Elma Dean 

“Pictograph,” Elizabeth Rogers Reynolds 

“The Poem Writes Itself,” Marylu Terral Jeans 

“Art,” Louis Ginsberg 

“The Muse Relates the Capture of the Word,” 

R. Graham Jenks 

“Speech Was Not Enough,” M. Konizeski 

“Poet,” Evelyn Willis 

“Your Poet’s Share,” Lucille V. Gyr Vasich 

“Poetry: A Definition,” Elizabeth W. Gourlay 

. “Edna St. Vincent Millay,” Vincent Michael 

Cannistraro 

12. “Sonnet,” Robert Clayton Casto 

13. “A Favor Returned,” B. Hoagland 

14. “Writer’s Cramp,” Elfreda Graham 

15. “The Poet,” Mary Matosian Morabito 

16. “Sonnet to the Muse Euterpe,” Ruth Selman 

17. “When A Rose Is,” Ruth Averitte 

18. “Fertility Rite,” Jon V. Anderson 

19. “Mama Goose,” Mary Van Antwerp 

20. “To Give the World a Poem,” Edsel Ford 

21. “Flight of Imagination,” Kathleen Nygren 

22. “Material,” Doris Young Eddins 

23. “Writer’s Lament,” Doris D. Barber 

24. “The Makers,” Betty Haskell House 

25. “Art Assignment: Portrait of a Writer,” John D. 
Engle, Jr. 

26. “Frustration,” Ralph C. Reynolds 

27. “Nuance is the Nectar,” Rose Waltz 

28. “Plow Deep,” Mrs. Helen Copeland 

29. “The Trash That’s Published Today,” Julian 
Brown 

30. “There’s Many A Slip,” Arnold E. Campbell 

31. “No Criticism,” Maggie Price 

32. “On An Exchange of Bids,” Al Brooks 

33. “Daily Encounter With Mail,” Joseph Slotkin 

34. “In Defense of Puerile Poets,” Eleanor Crate 

35. “These Listening Men . . . The Writers,” Lirrel 
Starling 

36. “On Second Thought,” Leslie Conrad, Jr. 
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Get Over the Wall 


By Dick Alwan 


The unpublished author who writes a query 
to a major magazine often feels: “How fool- 
ish to believe someone would pay money for 
any words I could put on paper!” 

This black wall of unspoken pessimism is an 
unwarranted problem of the beginning 
writer. However, this was my problem a year 
ago when I sat down to compose a query to 
True Macazine. I had no published stories 
to mention, no writing success, nothing to 
support my stand of being a “writer.” 

All I had was an interesting yarn—but how 
does a neophyte enter the secret chambers of 
the Big Magazine? 

Well, the first thing would be to write a 
query. 

So I wrote the query—never believing it 
would bring results, never thinking the awe- 
some machinery of TRuE MacazINE could 
respond to a voice out of nowhere. 

This may be a blow to would-be writers who 
falter in the shadow of this “black wall”: the 
Big Magazines hear these lonesome cries. 
And if they like what they hear, the payoff 
can be memorable. 

Here were my only advantages: I had a 
foothold on a unique subject and a fairly 


good understanding of the material. As a re- 
porter for the El] Paso Herald-Post, I had 
written many newspaper articles on bull- 
fighting. One story kept sticking out in my 
mind: about a bull that wasn’t killed. 

So I tried to compose a query, but it 
wouldn’t develop. I struggled for a week, 
somewhat timorous before the imposing size 
of my private wall. Although I believed in 
the story, I was puzzled by the problem of 
getting my ideas across to the editor. (I had 
read of the onslaught of queries which pass 
through the intestines of Slick Magazines. 
How could my note reach above this 
jungle?) 

Finally, I gave up the endless revising and 
mailed the query off. I had gotten up enough 
ambition to at least write the thing. This, I 
later realized, was the highest part of the 
wall. 

When you write the query, you’re sitting in 
a little black room. Your idea is still unborn. 
An editor’s nod is needed before life can be 
put into this embryo. When your query leaves 
the lonely chamber of half-born ideas, at 
least you stand a chance. There may even 
be grounds for hoping. 
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Here is the query I wrote to TRUE: 

“Soberano was not a big animal, but his 
lines were handsome, the weight nicely 
slanted over the front legs, the horns sym- 
metrical and without fault. 

“Herdsmen at the Tequisquiapan Ranch 
got an unexpected preview of Soberano’s 
courage last May when he killed one of his 
brothers in a tangle of tempers. A week later, 
ignoring an injured hip, Soberano crashed 
out of the toril gate at Plaza Monumental, 
Juarez, to meet the veteran master, Alfonso 
Ramirez (Calesero), Mexico’s top matador 
of 1959. 

“The nobility of the animal was evident in 
the consistent charges. He did not hook, he 
did not hesitate. 

“His brave spirit immediately won the heart 
of the crowd. But it wasn’t until the animal 
smashed his head against the barrier, stag- 
gered, then exploded with renewed fury that 
the corrida reached a distinctive level of bull- 
fighting. 

“After Calesero demonstrated more than 30 
coldly perfect passes with the muleta, the 
crowd stood up to chant Toro! Toro!—the 
rare petition for a brave bull’s life. Soberano 
withstood one stab of Calesero’s sword be- 
fore the indulto was conceded by the judge. 

“Soberano was led alive from the arena 
after having won a game of death in which 
the odds against him were at least 1000 to 1. 
The indulto, indeed a rare event, has been 
granted in Mexico about four times in the 
last 10 years, 

“As a reviewer of bullfighters for The 
Herald Post, 1 have been closely connected 
with the art since 1955. I can provide black 
and white action photos of the corrida.” 

I assumed the editor’s first reaction would 
be: “What does this guy know about it?” I 
tried to ease the resistance by using the news- 
paper’s masthead and a reference to the 
stories I had written for the The Herald-Post. 

I mailed the query and waited. No word 
came after two weeks. I began to suspect the 
query had been misplaced. Four weeks 
passed and still nothing. I then assumed the 
idea was so vapid the editor felt no obligation 
to reply. By the sixth week, I had forgotten 
the whole thing. 

So when I shifted through my mail one 
morning, and saw a letter from Fawcett Pub- 
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lications, I thought I was being solicited for 
a magazine subscription. 

The letter was from H. M. Mason, Jr., 
associate editor at TRUE. 

“Dear Mr. Alwan: 

“Thank you for your query regarding Sobe- 
rano. 

“It has been a long time since True has had 
the opportunity of telling a good animal 
story. 

“We would like to see a 4000-word piece 
on the idea. Please remember one point: it 
is essential to keep reader sympathy with the 
animal at all times. 

“Let me know if we can be of any help.” 

How remarkable to have extracted a spark 
of interest! Having enjoyed this first bit of 
light, this first crack in the wall of pessimism, 
I began trying to write the story. Frankly, I 
had little idea as to how to put the thing 
together. 

I read several issues of the magazine and 
noted an interesting point: though the arti- 
cles were true, and described actual inci- 
dents, some were written in fictional style. 

There were characters who experienced 
subconscious thoughts and enjoyed dialogues 
common to the novel. My newspaper experi- 
ence taught me to write with calculated aloof- 
ness. But the Soberano epic allowed a revival 
of various fictional techniques. 

I opened the story at a logical point: the 
bull in the dark “chiquero,” waiting to crash 
into the arena. But it took nearly four pages 
to get the fight under way. 

The manuscript was spotted with various 
explanations on bullfighting, a wealth of 
needless description, and a lot of words. Over 
a page was devoted to previous bulls which 
had escaped the sword. 

The piece was called “The Bull That Beat 
The Odds” and ran 15 pages. 

Four weeks later the manuscript was re- 
turned with a note from Mr. Mason: 

“Dear Mr. Alwan: 

“We all see possibilities in your story, but 
each editor feels some revision is in order. 
Quoted below are comments from three 
editors citing objections to the present treat- 
ment. 

(QUOTE BM, JB, CNB.) 

“You should get the drift from the above. 
Just stick with the bull and his tormentors. 
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Some of the scenes can be strengthened for 
greater drama. 

“If you have any questions before you start 
the revise, don’t hesitate to write.” 

This note had a secret import I could not 
fully understand. 

Basically, I was delighted they had asked 
for a second treatment. The opening sentence 
seemed encouraging, but the part quoting the 
editors was enigmatic. I finally decided a 
secretary had omitted a paragraph. There 
was a temptation to inquire of the missing 
portion, but instead I composed a letter 
which included the following paragraph: 

“Your suggestion to “stick with the bull and 
his tormentors” leaves me with a confused 
viewpoint. The story, of course, should be 
told from the bull’s side of it—with reserva- 
tions. I did not choose to totally ignore the 
fact the bull is part of a bullfight. The most 
hackneyed U.S. reaction to a bullfight is 
based on the supposition the bull gets ‘tor- 
tured and tormented.’ Though perhaps the 
bull suffers a final pain, and is eventually 
killed, he is not in any sense released into the 
ring for the purpose of being tortured.” 

My wife read the letter and suggestedI give 
it up. “Look,” she said, “they’re paying you 
for the story—write it like they want it!” 

I took the advice and wrote the following 
letter: 

“Dear Mr. Mason: 

“Received your note regarding “The Bull 
That Beats The Odds’ and would be most 
happy to revise the manuscript to suit your 
needs. 





“However, I would appreciate some ampli- 
fication of the objections cited to the first 
treatment. 

“You suggested certain scenes could be 
strengthened for greater drama. If you would 
point out what parts you had in mind, I will 
have a better idea as to the script’s weak 
points.” 

It took four weeks to hear from Mr. Mason 
again. There was a tone of tiring patience in 
his words: 

“Dear Mr. Alwan: 

“The primary objections to the first versions 
of your script were set forth in the letter that 
accompanied the script. 

“It is suggested that you read over each 
scene in the script and you can see for your- 
self which parts need strengthening. In 
short: make each scene as strong as truth will 
allow; get all the dramatics you can out of 
each scene. You will know where to stop at 
the point where over-writing begins. 

“Just tell a simple, strong story in chrono- 
logical order.” 

Here we have a remarkable set of roadsigns 
for anyone hoping to write for True. But 
somehow, I couldn’t grasp the message. 

The second treatment was essentially the 
same, though perhaps the writing was im- 
proved. I had better success in getting the 
fight started—it only took three and one-half 
pages this time. Again, words were wasted 
on the bull’s background, endless details on 
the breeder, the judge, the owner of the bull- 
ring. Trivia was included on the tools of the 
bullfight. 
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Mr. Mason’s instruction to “tell a simple, 
strong story in chronological order” was clear 
enough, but like any beginner, I tried to dress 
up the whole show. 

Here’s the story: a bull shows rare bravery: 
the crowd clamors for his life and he is 
spared. It seems so simple now. 

The opening paragraph included the “1000 
to 1” reference—an obvious tipoff on the 
story’s conclusion. I had failed to consider 
the problem of maintaining suspense. 

The second page recounted Soberano’s 
background, his battles on the range; this 
moved into some obtuse wonderings by the 
breeder, a description of the other bulls, and 
more “hints” at Soberano’s victory. 

Pages four through thirteen described the 
battle. 

At the climax of the fight—with the mata- 
dor ready to place his second sword—the 
monologue is suddenly cut off. 

Here we switched to the judge, who found 
himself recollecting the previous bulls which 
had been spared. The fans were yelling for 
Soberano’s freedom—but the judge con- 
tinued his clumsy reflecting. 

But at last the white handerchief is waved 
and the bull is spared. The epic finally con- 
cludes on the humdrum anticipation by the 
breeder regarding Soberano’s future sons. 

Mr. Mason returned the piece six weeks 
later. There was a note of amiability in his 
words. How remarkable they were still in- 
terested. 

“Dear Mr. Alwan: 

“Here is the verdict on the script, as taken 
from the comments of two of the editors who 
have read it. 

“ *The present-tense opening, the viewpoint 
switches from the bull to its owner, to the 
judge—all of these are errors that need fix- 
ing. And we don’t need to know in such de- 
tail the bit about the bulls that were spared. 
Nor should the title and approach indicate 
that Soberano is going to be spared. We 
should merely see him enter the ring, learn 
a little of his history, and watch his coura- 
geous fight. The crowd’s appeal for his life is 
the climax of the story, and a closing para- 
graph telling what will happen to him (or 
has happened to him since) is all that’s 
needed to round out a tight, stirring piece.’ ” 
“This is too long. It is only a little story, 
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albeit dramatic. It doesn’t require elaborate 
or lengthy development. Ten pages ought to 
do it. Above all, let’s not telegraph the out- 
come from the beginning. Let’s not list all 
the other bulls that have been spared . . . in 
short, let’s not stomp this to death with 
words.’ ” 

“Sorry it will require still another run 
through the typewriter, but the above com- 
ments should serve as a guide which will 
bring it off for keeps this time.” | 

The needs of the piece had been spelled out 
clear enough. The viewpoint switches, the 
present-tense opening and similar technical 
errors were easily corrected. But the essential 
message had finally penetrated. 

I typed up the sentence beginning “We 
should merely see him enter the ring. . .” and 
pasted it on the wall above my typewriter. 

Whenever I sat down to work, the warning 
faced me squarely, For three and one-half 
weeks I read those words a dozen times a day. 

All extra baggage of the second treatment 
was tossed out. I sliced out useless words and 
dead ideas. I reduced the senseless explana- 
tions of the bullfight. The history of the bull 
was reduced into several concise paragraphs. 
I had learned the value of compactness. 

The story again opened with Soberano 
crashing into the arena. 

Since I was cautioned not to “telegraph” 
the ending, I used the breeder to suggest “this 
corrida was to become the most unusual ever 
fought in Juarez.” After slicing the physical 
description of the animal to a paragraph, the 
battle was in full swing. 

In order to peg the reader’s sympathy on 
the bull, I tried to visualize the incident from 
the animal’s viewpoint. I tried to describe 
each phase of the fight as it became revealed 
to the bull. (Most actions of a fighting bull 
are logical results of his lack of experience in 
the arena. ) 

Although the language of the bullfight was 
minimized, an attempt was made to retain 
the flavor of an excellent corrida. I had no 
desire to write a story of a brave animal re- 
leased in a ring full of madmen. But a con- 
ciliation had to be made between the “tor- 
mentor” approach and the flowered artifici- 
ality of usual pro-bullfight writing. 

In spite of a journalistic background, I had 
(Continued on page 73) 
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W ould you like to write for a market which 
consumes more than 10,000 pages of copy 
every month, pays an average of $40 a page, 
and is so little known that its editors are hard 
put to find usable copy? 

More than 100 technical magazines (as 
listed in the latest Writer’s Market) provide 
you with such a market. While the idea may 
seem strange at first glance, detailed techni- 
cal knowledge is no prerequisite to writing 
for these magazines. With the proper guid- 
ance, it’s easy for a professional writer to turn 
out technical copy in a field completely for- 
eign to him. 

For example, a group of writing students 
with no previous experience and less than six 
weeks’ training as described in this article is 
turning out creditable material. At least two 
of the students will see their maiden efforts 
published within a few months. 


The first step toward writing a successful 
technica] article is to pick your market. The 
field is wide—the market list at the end of 
this article shows only a few of the possible 
markets. 


To select a field in which to write, pick a 
general subject which interests you. If you’re 
interested in boating and don’t know an elec- 
tron from a transitron, steer clear of the 
electronics magazines and concentrate on 
those which emphasize nautical activities. 
On the other hand, if radio is your meat, 
work in the electronics field. 

Selecting a general field isn’t enough. For 
your initial effort, pick one specific magazine 
and work directly to its requirements. This 
selection is easier than your earlier choice— 
look over several copies of each magazine 
published in your field, and pick the one you 
like best. This one probably will be closely 
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enough related to your own individual ap- 
proach to make writing for it easiest for you. 

Your next step is to select a subject. Before 
the actual selection, however, there’s a most 
important intermediate process—that of 
learning your reader. It’s tedious, but you'll 
only have to go through it once for each 
magazine. 


Analyze Your Market 


The quickest way to find out how the reader 
of any magazine ticks is to take advantage of 
a Madison Avenue technique. Advertising 
agencies have developed “motivational re- 
search” into a science, and as a result most 
magazine ads are designed for maximum 
impact on a typical reader. 

By reversing this process, you can use the 
ads to tell you what kind of person this anony- 
mous reader actually is. Pay careful atten- 
tion to all psychological tricks used in each 
advertisement, analyzing them with the ques- 
tion, ““What kind of person would buy this 
product based on this sales pitch?” 

After analyzing the advertising, turn to the 
text of the magazine. The editor buys this 
material in the belief that it will interest his 
readers. Again, ask yourself, “What kind of 
person would be interested in this material 
presented in this manner?” 

When you go through these two studies, 
answer these questions about the typical 
reader (if you can’t, repeat the study) : 

How old is he? What kind of training, if 
any, has he had in this field? Is it his business 
or his hobby? What is his approximate in- 
come? What portion of his income is spent in 
this field? How much time does he devote to 
this field? In what other subjects is he inter- 
ested? 
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Select a Subject 


Now, with some knowledge of your reader, 
you will find the selection of a subject for 
any one article a much easier task. The list 
of “other subjects” which interest your reader 
may give you several ideas. 

A word at this point regarding ideas, the 
stock in trade of a technical-magazine writer. 
Nearly everyone has at least a dozen fresh 
ideas everyday—but few persons retain these 
ideas long enough to do anything with them. 
If you make a habit of carrying a dozen 3 x 5 
filing cards and a pencil in your pocket, and 
jot down each idea at the time it hits you— 
don’t wait—you’ll soon have a bulging file of 
fresh ideas. This file is invaluable when you 
must write and you’re dry. 

One thing which can make the difference 
between a so-so subject and an outstanding 
one is its “news peggability.” Current events 
frequently bring brief resurrection to old 
subjects, and give fresh life to nearly dead 
ideas. 

For instance, in the electronics field, basic 
computer circuitry has been virtually written 
to death. However, adding the news peg that 
this basic circuitry had been adapted to slash 
rocket countdown from hours to minutes 
produced a salable article. 

Remember your own interest in the subject, 
also. If you are interested, your writing will 
interest the reader. However, if you’re bored, 
the reader will never see your writing—the 
editor will be so bored that he won’t buy it! 

In the selection of a subject, don’t neglect 
the editor’s thoughts. Most tech editors have 
firm likes and dislikes. 

The most-popular-with-editors type of arti- 
cle is the construction piece, or “how to do 
it.” There are two reasons: First, more 
readers prefer to learn how than to study 
why. Second, fresh ideas in this area are rare. 

Second choice among editors is the theory 
article. You don’t have to be a recognized 
authority to write these, but your copy must 
be both accurate and interesting. Well-done 
theory pieces always find a market, but be 
prepared to spend more postage than you 
expect on this type of article. 

Final class of article among technical maga- 
zines is the feature. Explaining new develop- 
ments, it is usually staff-produced or directly 
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assigned. Since few free-lancers hear of 
upcoming developments soon enough, few 
unsolicited feature articles are bought. 


Research Your Subject 


With your subject selected, it’s time to gather 
material for the article. You have two basic 
research sources available—the printed word, 
and the spoken word (which includes “writ- 
ten interviews” ). 

A large public library can furnish you ref- 
erence books, textbooks, specialized trade 
magazines, and sometimes newspaper clip- 
pings covering your subject. The first step 
in locating these items is to consult the library 
card index, checking all cross-references. 

Magazines are indexed in the Industrial 
Arts Index, the Engineering Index, the Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences Index, and several 
other specialized lists, as well as the better- 
known Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. Most librarians will be happy to help 
you. 

Specialized publications include manufac- 
turers’ literature, catalogs, military manuals, 
and government publications. A business-like 
letter to the public relations departments of 
several manufacturing firms doing business 
in the field which embraces your subject will 
bring more than ample assistance in this area. 
Military manuals and government publica- 
tions may be obtained through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 
for a nominal fee. 

A backup source which frequently proves 
effective when you can afford the time is 
available through your congressman. The 
Library of Congress maintains a legislative 
reference service. This is not available to 
individuals, but a well-phrased letter to your 
representative will get results through him. 
Be sure to ask specific questions; he has no 
knowledge of your subject, but is eager to 
assist every voter in his district and will pass 
your request along to the research specialists. 

Frequently, no interviews will be necessary 
in the preparation of a technical article. If 
they are, be sure that you know specifically 
what information you need. 

Ask your expert your specific questions and 
add something like this: “I don’t know too 
much about this field, so please try to explain 
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this to me in words of half a syllable or less.” 
By playing yourself down, you boost the ex- 
pert’s ego, and he’ll be a hard man indeed if 
he doesn’t go to great length to be sure you 
understand him. 

The same approach is equally useful in the 
“written interview,” when you must contact 
the expert by mail rather than in person. In 
this case, state your purpose concisely and 
ask your questions in the same letter. If you 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope for his 
reply, almost any recognized authority will 
take a few minutes to answer you and explain 
the details. Frequently, such letters prove 
valuable as sources in several subsequent 
articles. 


Outline Your Article 


With all material gathered—and try to get 
everything you can on your subject, since 
trimming is much easier than padding and 
the resulting article is worth more to any 
editor—you’re ready to outline. 

In the technical field, an outline is virtually 
mandatory. In no other way can you be cer- 


tain that you develop your subject in such 2 
way as to give the information clearly, ac- 
curately, and with no chance of misunder- 
standing. Some editors require it, and all 
appreciate it. 

Years age, Professor Walter S. Campbell of 
the University of Oklahoma reduced non- 
fiction magazine writing to a formula of four 
key words: Hey, You!, See, and so. 

Campbell’s four-word formula provides the 
over-all outline for any technical article: 

Hey—is the beginning or hook. It must 
arouse reader interest—and a quality of the 
“Hey” peculiar to the technical fields is that 
it may be only a description of a new de- 
velopment. 

You!—follows “Hey” as day follows dawn. 
While the reader’s interest is aroused, the 
“You!” nails him down by relating directly 
to his experiences, plans, or activities. 

See—is the meat of the article. More will be 
said about it a few paragraphs later. 

So—is the conclusion of the article. It sum- 
marizes the preceding material so as to leave 
the reader satisfied. 

Of the parts of this four-word formula, the 
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Select a Subject 


Now, with some knowledge of your reader, 
you will find the selection of a subject for 
any one article a much easier task. The list 
of “other subjects” which interest your reader 
may give you several ideas. 

A word at this point regarding ideas, the 
stock in trade of a technical-magazine writer. 
Nearly everyone has at least a dozen fresh 
ideas everyday—but few persons retain these 
ideas long enough to do anything with them. 
If you make a habit of carrying a dozen 3 x 5 
filing cards and a pencil in your pocket, and 
jot down each idea at the time it hits you— 
don’t wait—you’ll soon have a bulging file of 
fresh ideas. This file is invaluable when you 
must write and you’re dry. 

One thing which can make the difference 
between a so-so subject and an outstanding 
one is its “news peggability.” Current events 
frequently bring brief resurrection to old 
subjects, and give fresh life to nearly dead 
ideas. 

For instance, in the electronics field, basic 
computer circuitry has been virtually written 
to death. However, adding the news peg that 
this basic circuitry had been adapted to slash 
rocket countdown from hours to minutes 
produced a salable article. 

Remember your own interest in the subject, 
also. If you are interested, your writing will 
interest the reader. However, if you’re bored, 
the reader will never see your writing—the 
editor will be so bored that he won’t buy it! 

In the selection of a subject, don’t neglect 
the editor’s thoughts. Most tech editors have 
firm likes and dislikes. 

The most-popular-with-editors type of arti- 
cle is the construction piece, or “how to do 
it.” There are two reasons: First, more 
readers prefer to learn how than to study 
why. Second, fresh ideas in this area are rare. 

Second choice among editors is the theory 
article. You don’t have to be a recognized 
authority to write these, but your copy must 
be both accurate and interesting. Well-done 
theory pieces always find a market, but be 
prepared to spend more postage than you 
expect on this type of article. 

Final class of article among technical maga- 
zines is the feature. Explaining new develop- 
ments, it is usually staff-produced or directly 
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assigned. Since few free-lancers hear of 
upcoming developments soon enough, few 
unsolicited feature articles are bought. 


Research Your Subject 


With your subject selected, it’s time to gather 
material for the article. You have two basic 
research sources available—the printed word, 
and the spoken word (which includes “writ- 
ten interviews’’ ) . 

A large public library can furnish you ref- 
erence books, textbooks, specialized trade 
magazines, and sometimes newspaper clip- 
pings covering your subject. The first step 
in locating these items is to consult the library 
card index, checking all cross-references. 

Magazines are indexed in the Industrial 
Arts Index, the Engineering Index, the Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences Index, and several 
other specialized lists, as well as the better- 
known Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. Most librarians will be happy to help 
you. 

Specialized publications include manufac- 
turers’ literature, catalogs, military manuals, 
and government publications. A business-like 
letter to the public relations departments of 
several manufacturing firms doing business 
in the field which embraces your subject will 
bring more than ample assistance in this area. 
Military manuals and government publica- 
tions may be obtained through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 
for a nominal fee. 

A backup source which frequently proves 
effective when you can afford the time is 
available through your congressman. The 
Library of Congress maintains a legislative 
reference service. This is not available to 
individuals, but a well-phrased letter to your 
representative will get results through him. 
Be sure to ask specific questions; he has no 
knowledge of your subject, but is eager to 
assist every voter in his district and will pass 
your request along to the research specialists. 

Frequently, no interviews will be necessary 
in the preparation of a technical article. If 
they are, be sure that you know specifically 
what information you need. 

Ask your expert your specific questions and 
add something like this: “I don’t know too 
much about this field, so please try to explain 
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this to me in words of half a syllable or less.” 
By playing yourself down, you boost the ex- 
pert’s ego, and he’ll be a hard man indeed if 
he doesn’t go to great length to be sure you 
understand him. 

The same approach is equally useful in the 
“written interview,” when you must contact 
the expert by mail rather than in person. In 
this case, state your purpose concisely and 
ask your questions in the same letter. If you 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope for his 
reply, almost any recognized authority will 
take a few minutes to answer you and explain 
the details. Frequently, such letters prove 
valuable as sources in several subsequent 
articles. 


Outline Your Article 


With all material gathered—and try to get 
everything you can on your subject, since 
trimming is much easier than padding and 
the resulting article is worth more to any 
editor—you’re ready to outline. 

In the technical field, an outline is virtually 
mandatory. In no other way can you be cer- 


tain that you develop your subject in such a 
way as to give the information clearly, ac- 
curately, and with no chance of misunder- 
standing. Some editors require it, and all 
appreciate it. 

Years age, Professor Walter S. Campbell of 
the University of Oklahoma reduced non- 
fiction magazine writing to a formula of four 
key words: Hey, You!, See, and so. 

Campbell’s four-word formula provides the 
over-all outline for any technical article: 

Hey—is the beginning or hook. It must 
arouse reader interest—and a quality of the 
“Hey” peculiar to the technical fields is that 
it may be only a description of a new de- 
velopment. 

You!—follows “Hey” as day follows dawn. 
While the reader’s interest is aroused, the 
“You!” nails him down by relating directly 
to his experiences, plans, or activities. 

See—is the meat of the article. More will be 
said about it a few paragraphs later. 

So—is the conclusion of the article. It sum- 
marizes the preceding material so as to leave 
the reader satisfied. 

Of the parts of this four-word formula, the 
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“see” portion is the most lengthy. This part 
of the article must be outlined in detail ac- 
cording to standard procedure. 
As a guide, here’s a portion of the outline 
for this article: 
B—Selecting a Subject 
I—Learning the Reader 
a—Ad Survey 
b—Text Study 
II—Making a Choice 
a—Reader Interest 
1—News Peggability 
2—“Other Subjects” 
b—Your Interest 
c—Editor Interest 
1—Construction Articles 
2—Theory Articles 
3—Feature Articles 
C—Gathering the Material 
I—Publications 
a—Library 


Writing the Article 


With a completed outline, you’re ready to 
begin drafting your article. Since every writ- 
er’s style and methods of work differ, an out- 
sider can’t tell you much about how to pro- 
ceed at this point, but here are a couple of 
hints particularly applicable to the writing 
of technical articles: 

Since you’re dealing with subject matter in 
the realm of graduate engineers—and writ- 
ing it for the non-technically-trained reader 
—try to stick to short words as much as 
possible. 

Your thoughts can be most strong when you 
use short words. Facts are of no use when they 
are lost in a maze of long words, too deep for 
the man who reads them to grasp. 

Frequently, your point can be made most 
clear by using only words of one syllable. If 
you believe that this means writing down to 
the reader, then study Gelett Burgess’ Short 
Words Are Great Words. Or, for that matter, 
look closely at the previous paragraph. 

Of course, the use of short words can be car- 
ried to extremes. If your subject demands the 
use of “reciprocating” it would be ridiculous 
to write “having a to-and-fro motion” in its 
place simply to stay with short words. Mod- 
eration must be the writer’s motto—but keep 
the polysyllabic phraseology to an irreducible 
minimum! 
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Another point in the writing of technical 
articles involves the tense of verbs. In most 
other writing, the tense used will vary with 
the action. In the technical field, however, 
almost all verbs are used only in the present 
tense. The only general exception to this rule 


is in the “hey” and “you!” portions of the 


article, where either past or future tense is 
acceptable. 

The reasoning behind this rule becomes 
more clear when you remember that tech- 
nical articles, whether dealing with theory or 
with construction, are primarily to instruct 
the reader in a specific technique. This pur- 
pose is sugar-coated with interesting writing, 
but it’s still present. 

A good instructor leads his pupils through 
the subject step by step, and at each point in 
this process the time is “now,” not “future” 
or “past.” Keeping all verbs in the present 
tense establishes this “standing at your shoul- 
der telling you how” impression in the read- 
er’s mind and ensures that all explanations 
and instructions develop in a logical manner. 


Illustrating the Article 


Along with the text, the technical-article 
writer must provide illustrations. Virtually all 
technical magazines buy material as a com- 
plete package. 

Illustration requirements differ from mag- 
azine to magazine, and the best guide to what 
the editor of your market wants is a careful 
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study of his publication. Many editors de- 
mand photographs with every article. Others 
prefer drawings, plans, and charts. 

If your editor likes photos, send him 8x10 
glossies with complete caption material at- 
tached. If he prefers line illustrations, send 
him those. If he wants both, satisfy him. In 
any Case, it’s up to you as the writer to deter- 
mine what illustrations are necessary for your 
article and to provide them in the package 
submitted to the editor. 

Aside from photographs, however, the illus- 
trations need not be of finished professional 
quality. Drawings, schematic diagrams, plans, 
and graphs will all be redrawn by the mag- 
azine’s staff draftsmen to assure uniform style 
within the publication, so the editor’s only 
requirement is that your drawings be legible 
and neat. 

Use a straightedge and compass when pre- 
paring drawings, but there is no need to ink 
the artwork. A neat pencil sketch is perfectly 
acceptable to most magazines. 

Photographs must be of professional quality. 
If you don’t know the basic rules of photo- 
graphic technique, find a photographer 
among your circle of friends. For theory and 
feature articles, a reliable source of photos is 
the public relations department of any large 
manufacturer working in your field. 


Notes 


Before mailing your article out, give it a final 
proofreading. Be sure to enclose a return en- 
velope, then send it on its way. 

Unlike many other markets open to free- 
lancers, the technical magazines report rap- 
idly as a rule. Most will let you know the fate 
of your article within 15 days. A few, with 
smaller staffs, take as long as six weeks to re- 
port. Don’t bother the editor until 60 days 
have elapsed since submission, but if you 
haven’t heard something by then it won’t 
hurt to send a brief query about your material. 

While you’re waiting for word, the best way 
to keep occupied is to work on another arti- 
cle. Since the market is so vast, virtually any 
competent offering will find a home. Time 
spent worrying about any one article is wasted. 

If you adopt this approach, though, before 
long you’re going to have a major problem: 
you'll have so many articles out that you 





won’t remember which went where and 
when. One way to solve this problem is to 
keep a card file. 

On each card, list the article by title and 
length, give a brief synopsis, and leave space 
for market, date sent, date rejected, date 
accepted, publication issue, and amount paid. 

Market entries can all be filled out at first 
submission, listing the markets in order of 
desirability. Then, if the material bounces, 
you already know where to send it next. The 
Amount Paid entries provide valuable in- 
come-tax information if you don’t keep other 
books. 

When your first technical article appears in 
print, be prepared for a strange phenomenon. 
Technical-magazine readers take their arti- 
cles seriously, and anywhere from one to four 
dozen of them are likely to write you asking 
additional questions about the subject, taking 
you to task, or requesting information related 
to the subject in only a general way. 

Make it a rule to answer every letter. It’s 
only courteous. In addition, you’ll find as I 
have that these “fan letters” are money in 
your pocket, since they give you a direct view 
into your readers’ interests. For example: 

In early 1959 I wrote a short piece for the 
ham-radio market, published in the May, 
1959 CQ MacazingE, describing construction 
of a device to improve ham receivers. It drew 
nearly 100 “fan letters.” Nearly all asked for 
a slight variation of the original device, to fit 
a particular need. 

On the basis of these letters, I wrote another 
article describing the adaption of the device 
to any receiver circuit. This article (Decem- 
ber, 1959, CQ) drew almost as much mail as 
the first. 

Meanwhile, one question on the original 
had triggered another construction piece, 
which appeared in the December, 1959, 
PopuLaR ELECTRONICS. 

Response to the second article inspired two 
more, both of which sold to ELECTRONICS 
Wor p. One was published in the September, 

1960, issue, while the other is still in inventory. 

The original article in this five-story chain 
paid $28, on publication. Total paid to date 
from the follow-ups is $265, mostly on ac- 
ceptance. That’; almost 1000 per cent in- 
crease, simply from following reader-inspired 
ideas. (Continued on page 77) 
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OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 





$9,000 


In 200 Prizes 
For Short Short Stories of 1500 Words 


SEND in your very best short-short or write 
one now for the 27th annual Writer’s Digest 
Short Short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, and closes April 25th, 1961. 


Many of the 5,000 past prize winners got 
their very first “break” in this contest. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, 
humorous, children’s stories, action, love, 
fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening para- 
graph; (3) Your plots should be simple and 
not rely on coincidence; (4) Select story 
ideas from the life about you—people and 
places you know best. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short short stories must be original, 
unpublished, and no more than 1,500 
words in length; typed or neatly written. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a 
subscription (new, renewal, or exten- 
sion) to WRITER'S DIGEST. A six-month 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one story in this contest. A one-year 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter two stories in this contest. No more 





than two stories can be entered by any 
one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property 
of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in a summer 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. All scripts will 
be returned as soon as possible. 


4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 
1961. Three judges will read each script 
in selecting winners. The contest is now 
open. Send your stories now. 
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Ist Prize 
$500.00 CASH 


2nd Prize 


$350.00 CASH 


3rd Prize 


$200.00 CASH 


4th Prize 


New York School of Photography 
Course. A complete correspond- 
ence course covering every major 
photographic field. Will enable 
you to start taking pictures as a 
pro. 


5th Prize 


Three days backstage while a TV 
or Broadway bound play rehearses. 
Travel exp included. 





6th to 7th Prize 


Remington Quiet-Riter Eleven 
Portable. Finest machine in the 
Remington line. Its I1-inch car- 
riage takes paper sideways. 
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Sth to 9th Prize 


Remington Letter-Riter Deluxe 
Portable, with outstanding tabu- 
lator set and clear device. 


10th to 11th Prize 


Remington Travel-Riter Portable. 
A light-weight machine designed 
for maximum portability. 


12th to 13th Prize 


Remington Premier Portable. Has 
a complete "office machine" 44 
character keyboard. 


14th to 15th Prize 


Remington Rem-Riter Portable. 
Rugged dependability and trim 
as an attache case with 42 charac- 
ter keyboard. 


16th to 24th Prize 


2c a word for each word in your 
story. 


25th to 32nd Prize 


Collaboration and marketing serv- 
ice which includes a rewrite of your 
story (if necessary) from the edi- 
tors of Writer's Digest. 


WRITER’S DIGEST SHORT SHORT STORY CONTEST PRIZES 


, 





33rd to 44th Prize 


Slim-Flight bag. Makes wrinkle- 
free packing a reality. 


45th to 50th Prize 


1'/ac a word for each word in your 
story. 


51st to 70th Prize 


A trip down memory lane. 


71st to 100th Prize 


The best of Writer's Digest from 
the past 40 years. 


101st to 149th Prize 


Your personal treasury of story 
and article ideas for each day of 
the year. 


150th to 199th Prize 


Book rack. To keep those reference 
books handy. 


200th Prize 


+ A closer look. 





$3,500 
Contest 


Entry (| ™™ 
Blank 








(check which) 


0 Story enclosed. 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


O Enclosed is $3.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short Short Story Contest. 
© Enclosed is $2.00 for a six-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 


0 Story will be sent later 


Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription []. 























By Pauline Bloom 


Al through 1960, parallel with the un- 
precedented series of mergers among book 
publishers, there was also an unprecedented 
movement of Wall Street into the publish- 
ing business. Bennett Cerf, president of 
Random House, who is heavily involved in 
both trends, said, “It comes as rather a shock 
after all these years suddenly to find Wall 
Street tycoons embracing us and waving 
certified checks in our faces.” 

Mr. Cerf’s figure of speech is doubtless un- 
conscious, but it is none the less significant. 
The publishers involved in mergers and in 
the swing to Wall Street keep insisting (are 
they protesting too much?), that neither 
movement is going to influence their edito- 
rial policies. But many writers and some 
of the smaller publishers are wondering 
whether it’s a coincidence that more and 
more of our books (some of them best 
sellers), are “non-books”—that is to say 
books which originated not in the personal 
experience and values and attitudes and 
emotions of a particular writer, but in an 
editorial conference. Non-books are written 
by non-writers for non-readers. “So-and-so 
is doing well with a book about an alcoholic 
movie star. Let’s do one on a TV “person- 
ality” who has been a drug addict. Who has 
the tape recorder?” 

At cocktail parties editors and publishers 
tell jokes about non-books, or express un- 
easiness about the growing number of them. 
Then they go back to the office and call a 
conference about “getting a book together” 
about happier, more confident living, with a 
by-line of a well known doctor or minister. 
More and more expensive “gift books” pro- 
tect more and more coffee tables from glass 
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rings. These are status symbols pure and 
simple. No one even looks at the pictures. 
Not so long ago, Time Macazine had an 
interesting story about non-books. Now it 
has established a book division with a staff 
of 60 people to organize and develop an 
expanding program for the “creation and 
publication” of new books. The goal for 1961 
is the sale of four million copies. If this goal 
is met, Time, Inc. will become one of the 
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top six book publishers in the United States, | 


“Time, Inc, has a unique opportunity to 
apply the techniques and concepts of maga- 
zine journalism to the creation of books,” 
said Jerome Hardy, publisher of the Book 
Division. “In the future we expect to in- 
vestigate closely the possibilities and poten- 
tial in the text book field, the publication of 
business books or services, and perhaps some 
part of the encyclopedia business.” Time 
promises to be the biggest non-book publisher 
of them all. 

Morris L. Ernst, writer and lawyer for many 
writers and publishers, is uneasy about the 
present trends. Bigness and Wall Street con- 
trol, he feels, could place undue emphasis 
on mass sale “items.” Many real books, writ- 
ten by real writers could well be lost in the 
shuffle. 


Now it can be told, Remember the split 
betwen Western Printing & Lithographing 
Co. and Dell Publishing Company reported 
in February? I’ve been keeping after them, 
but there was no further news until shortly 
before this article was being written. The 
new editor-in-chief at Dell is Donald I. Fine. 
Mr. Fine has a rich background of paper- 
back experience. Until recently he was edi- 
tor-in-chief at Popular Library, and before 
that he spent six years at Dell as associate 
editor and managing editor. 

Your main interest here will be in the Dell 
First Editions—original paperbacks of which 
Arlene Donovan is editor-in-chief. As in 
most paperbacks of this kind the appeal is to 
a mass audience—suspense and mystery nov- 
els of all kinds, westerns, science fiction, ad- 
venture stories, and “novels for women,” 
with sound, strongly developed plots written 
in a smooth, readable style. Also for women 
is a line of non-fiction dealing with subjects 
discussed in the service departments of the 
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women’s magazines—beauty, charm, fashion, 
interior decorating, cooking, home manage- 
ment, bringing up children, etc. Lengths on 
all of these are anywhere from 50,000 to 
75,000 words. 

Royalty is the usual 4% and 6%—4% on 
the first 150,000 copies sold, and 6% there- 
after. 

It’s a good idea to send in a query first. 
The address is 750 Third Avenue, New York 
City 17. 


Here’s another brand new publishing house: 
Walker & Company, 75 East 55th Street, 
New York City 22. It plans to publish about 
35 books a year, hard-cover trade books, 
with the emphasis on non-fiction. Just to 
give you an idea, here are some of the items 
on the first list coming out this spring: Af- 
fairs of the Heart, a novel by Malcolm Mug- 
geridge; A Life of Shakespeare by Hesketh 
Pearson; Rider Haggard by Morton W. Co- 
hen, and a biography of Casey Stengel by 
Clay Felker. 

Walker is also putting out a line it calls 
Connoisseur mysteries which will include to 
start with The Chinese Hammer by Simon 
Harvester, False Witness, by Michael Under- 
wood, Begin with a Gun by Michale Cronin, 
and others. The mysteries published here 
belong to the so-called “English” genre. 

“We are fed up with tough-talking private 
eyes, pointless sadism and sensational eroti- 
cism in mystery fiction .. . Our mysteries . . . 
contain sex and violence enough, but never 
gratuitously, never in excess and never at 
the expense of the story.” 

Samuel S. Walker heads the firm; John 
Kirk, son of Grayson Kirk, president of Co- 
lumbia University, is the editor, and his edi- 
torial assistant is Allen Forsythe. 


The Ford Foundation has appropriated $1 
million through grants to university presses 
to support scholarly publication in the social 
sciences and humanities. Grants will go to 
some 30 university presses, and will help 
substantially to achieve the publication of 
work which would not otherwise be avail- 
able. 


Purdue University has started a book pub- 
lishing program with The Paradox of George 


Orwell by Professor Richard J. Voorhees of 
the Purdue English Department. This proj- 
ect too was made possible by a grant, a 
Purdue Research Foundation grant. The 
editorial board is headed by Professor Robert 
B. Ogel of the Purdue English Department. 


Crowell, Dodd-Mead and Morrow have 
joined to start a new publishing project for 
the publication and distribution of paper- 
back reprints. The name is Apollo Editions, 
Inc. 

The regular trade list of each firm will con- 
tinue to be handled by each individual firm. 
The combination applies only to paperback 
reprints, of which there are 15 titles this 
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spring, five from each of the three firms. 
These books will sell for $1.25 to $2, fiction 
and non-fiction of established value and 
interest. 


Magazine News 


There is considerable magazine news this 
month. My prediction is a move toward 
quality and wider distribution for magazines 
which have until now been published for 
limited audiences. Even the “little” maga- 
zines, many of which were not long for this 
world in the past, are now getting sizeable 
doses of vitamins in the way of subsidies and 
reader interest. According to a survey made 
by the Wall Street Journal, there are now an 
estimated 250 “little” magazines compared 
to about 60 in the 1920’s and about 180 in 
1955. 

These magazines are receiving better dis- 
tribution too. Through B. De Boer, more and 
more publications of this kind are being 
nationally distributed. There are now 65 on 
the De Boer list running the gamut from old 
and new, from the political right to the 
political left, and they are available in regu- 
lar trade book stores, college stores, news- 
stands, etc. 

In the race for circulation and advertising, 
the big women’s magazines’ major weapon is 
of course writers—book writers. McCa.u’s 
is using serialization of novels by Steinbeck 
and Wouk, Goop HouseEkEEPINc is offering 
excerpts, condensations and _ serializations 
from The Split-Level Trap by Gordon and 
Gunther; Heaven Has No Favorites by Erich 
Maria Remarque, and When FDR Died by 
Bernard Asbell. New York newspapers are 
the battleground for this struggle, with full- 
page ads. 

The quality of the short fiction seems to be 
looking up too, so the best you can do is 
none too good. 


Map itself could not have dreamed up a 
more sardonic commentary on the current 
trends in literature. E. C. Publications, Inc., 
225 LaFayette St., New York City, which 
puts out Map Magazine, has sold it to Pre- 
mier Industries Inc., a firm which is accu- 
mulation holdings so diversified that they 
include firms which produce venetian blinds, 
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airplane parts, battery additives, Flexees 
girdles and bras, and now—Map. This is the | 
tenth major purchase by Premier in three | 
years. The president, Arnold A. Saltzman, | 
says: “We don’t contemplate any. changes 
in format or policy.” But the real point is 
that when changes in policy are contem- | 
plated, they will not be dreamed up by the 
creator or creators of Alfred E. Neuman, 
the zany cover boy with the cowlick and the 
ears, but by those in control of a huge “di- | 
versified” holdings corporation. As to his 
reasons for selling out, publisher of Map, 
William M. Gaines answer was precise, if 
not linguistically elegant: “No reason be- 
yond what anyone sells something for. 
Money, that’s why I sold.” He preferred not 
to mention the amount, but it is estimated 
at several million dollars, which you might } 
easily call capital Gaines. 

You really need to be a Map fan to write 
for this publication. The key is satire in 
words and pictures. Subjects must be na- 
tional in scope—national social situations 
which lend themselves to sardonic criticism 
with a clever point of view. 


The format is that of a comic magazine, 
so the writer must employ the techniques 
of the comics, This is one magazine which 
you really have to study. Payment is $50 
a page as it runs, so that for a four-page 
story you would receive $200. 

The editor is Albert B. Feldstein. 


More news for writers of satire: a new maga- 
zine called Hep, a monthly selling for 35c, 
distributed by Hearst. This one has articles 
and fiction as well as cartoons and photo- 
graphs with zany captions. Essays and hu- 
morous poetry is used too. The important 
element is that everything in this book must 
be a satirical comment on the passing scene, 
the more current the better. You have to 
read this magazine to get the flavor of it. And 
you'd better query first. 

Payment is $50 to $150 per story. HELP is 
at 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. The 
editor is Harvey Kurtzman, the assistant 
editor Gloria Steinem. 


At Goop HouseKEeEPING, (Hearst, 57th 
Street and Eighth Avenue, New York City), 
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Ray Robinson—new article editor 
at Goop HousEKEEPING 


the news is a new articles editor, Ray Robin- 
son, who comes here from Coronet. No 
major changes of policy are contemplated. 
To have a good chance here, articles should 
project a warm, human story that makes a 
specific point in relation to the lives of or- 
dinary people. Lengths 4000 to 5000 words, 
payment $1000 and on up from there. You 
would do well to send in a full query first. 
The feature editor is Mrs. Elizabeth Pope. 
She is interested in shorter pieces, 1200 to 
1700 words for the front of the book. Humor, 
medicine, short personality narratives or 
problems, stories of ways in which prob- 
lems have been worked out which will bring 
a lump to the reader’s throat. Payment for 
these is about $500 and sometimes more. 


INGENUE, (Dell, 750 Third Avenue, New 
York City 17) has a new editor, Sylvie Schu- 
man, who says, “We are going to make INn- 
GENUE into a general magazine for teen- 
agers. The service department will continue 
to deal with fashions, beauty, food, etc., but 
there will be more emphasis on articles of 
general interest for young people and on 
fiction with emotional impact which deals 
with real problems facing young people 
today.” 

Personality stories about screen, TV, and 
recording “artists” will continue to be used. 
There will be three or four stories and three 
or four articles each month planned to in- 


terest young people of 15 to 19, but the 
target age is 16. Aim your story for the 16- 
year-old girl. 

Short stories must be anywhere from 5000 
words and payment is $150 to $400. Articles 
should not be more than 2500 words, and 
payment here too is anywhere up to $400 
depending on length and other factors. 

Mrs. Schuman has an impressive record as 
a writer and editor, and she is an under- 
standing and sympathetic person to work 
with. Her collection of short stories, Season 
of Love is being brought out by Watts. 


Obituaries 


Angela Thirkell, British novelist, author of 
more than 30 books died at her home in 
Surrey at the age of 71. 

Dorothy Thompson, an_ internationally 
known journalist whose view sometimes 
aroused considerable controversy, died in 
Lisbon, Portugal, of a heart ailment. She 
was 66. 

Dashiell Hammett, author of The Thin 
Man, The Maltese Falcon and The Sam 
Spade series died after a long illness at the 
age of 66. 

Henry Morton Robinson, author of The 
Cardinal, The Great Snow and other novels, 
died at the age of 62 as a result of burns. 





INGENUE’s new editor, Sylvie Schuman 
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not so tender traps 


By Irene S. Sarbey 


The road from starting to write to selling 
what you write is like a maze—full of traps. 
For the non-professional, learning to recog- 
nize which snares have enmeshed him is no 
mean feat—or perhaps I should say it ts a 
mean feat. Unfortunately, editors haven't 
the time to point out where a manuscript 
misses the mark, so the writer must come to 
identify and overcome his own weaknesses if 
he is ever to sell. 

Here are the ten traps that seem to catch 
more of my students than any others: (1) 
wrong starting place; (2) poor dialogue; (3) 
lack of unity; (4) triteness of plot, article 
subject or presentation; (5) “grinding in” 
points to be sure they get across; (6) failure 
to check facts; (7) lack of “sparkle”; (8) 
failure to follow a few necessary rules; (9) 
overuse of pet words or phrases, and (10) 
that old bug-a-boo, once-in-awhile writing. 

If I were asked to pick out the one pitfall 
that bedevils most writers, I would say it is 
starting at the wrong place. Even writers 
who appear on the brink of professional- 
calibre writing fall into this one. There are 
trends in writing just as there are in housing, 
clothing, and other aspects of our lives. And 
the trend in writing’s point of departure has 
changed considerably. Authors used to abun- 
dantly set the scene with description before 
plunging into any action or characterization. 
Today it is different. 

Perhaps television is more responsible for 
this change than any other factor. It became 
necessary, long ago, for the TV program to 
irrevocably “snag” the viewer’s interest at the 
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outset, so that he would sit captively, filled 
with suspense, through the first commercial. 
Thus the technique developed of starting on 
a really high point of interest, then later flash- 
ing back to pick up essential background. 
This has spread to other forms of writing. 

When you’ve written a story or article, or 
the beginning of a book, and have let it 
“cool” for several days or weeks, you are in a 
better position to reread it and say to your- 
self, “This should start on page three, or five, 
or seven (or chapter two) and my original 
beginning can be condensed and put in as a 
flashback, or even omitted.” 

This doesn’t mean that every piece of fiction 
or article should follow the same pattern of 
start, flashback, solution, then wrap-up back 
at the beginning scene. But if you assume 
there is probably a better place to begin, so 
many times you will find it and it will sud- 
denly become so obvious that you’ll wonder 
what took you so long. 

Some time ago, a Reaper’s Dicest article 
told of immigrant parents who had reared 
their children to be successful professional 
people. The mother’s insistence upon good 
report cards in their early years was given as 
the reason for her having inspired her chil- 
dren to make something of themselves. 
Where did this article start? Not when the 
poor couple came to this country, or when 
the babies were born, but at the testimonial 
banquet given for the parents after the chil- 
dren had made their place in the world. 
Then, several paragraphs later, the author 
went back to the chronological beginning 
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when the immigrants arrived in the U.S., and 
developed the story until the ending took the 
reader to the banquet again, for the author’s 
final remarks. 


Another pesky trap is dialogue. Whenever I 
think of dialogue I smile as I remember the 
student who had his hero say, “And more- 
over, sweetheart, I love you!” Now, if this 
student had read every line of dialogue aloud 
to hear how it sounded, as he should have 
done, surely he would have gagged when he 
came to that “moreover . . . I love you.” 

Many times, too, all of the characters in a 
story have the same manner of speech, re- 
gardless of the ages, professions, education 
or status that has been assigned to them. This 
turns out to be the author talking for all his 
characters and is difficult for the reader to 
swallow. Manner of speaking is. just about as 
individual as fingerprints and no roster of 
true-life characters is going to turn up sound- 
ing exactly alike, although the use of expres- 
sions peculiar to certain groups, such as teen- 
agers, may add flavor to dialogue. This brings 
up the point of not using today’s slang in a 
period piece that takes place at the turn of 
the century, or similarly “misplacing” con- 
versational references. 


True, dialogue is difficult to handle, and 
many new writers, not realizing how difficult 
it is, feel they are doing a better job of it than 
they are. Thus they don’t spend enough time 
perfecting what their story people say. Your 
ears are your greatest asset in learning to 
write convincing dialogue. While you have to 
listen to how people really sound, you must 
be selective, because if you were to record 
conversations verbatim, you’d be in trouble, 
too. Nearly everyone uses too many super- 
fluous words and remarks in everyday con- 
versation. To write flavorful, realistic dia- 
logue, you must strike a happy medium, mak- 
ing it sound neither like planned speeches nor 
meaningless rambling. A backbreaking as- 
signment? Yes! But a necessary technique 
to master for success. 

Lack of unity is another “not so tender” 
trap. Recently a student handed me a story 
that had a clever gimmick. The plot was 
good. The dialogue sparkled. What, then, 
was wrong? It had one serious fault—a fault 
that, unhappily, would make any editor send 
the story back. It was not just about one per- 


son’s problem or “want’’—it inextricably in- 
tertwined the stories, the problems, of two 
men. Both problems were satisfactorily set- 
tled in the denouement, but that didn’t help 
a bit. A short story can have but one main 
character and one problem or desire of that 
character. And then every paragraph, every 
sentence—even every word—must have some 
bearing on this one basic story. 

Another lack-of-unity fault is that of switch- 
ing viewpoint. It takes a very skillful, well- 
established story-teller to write a piece, be it 
fact or fiction, in which the point of view 
bounces from one person to another. This 
holds true for longer fiction, too, but in novels 
there is time for point of view to switch, even 
though it should not go from one character 
to another within the same scene. 

Triteness of plot in fiction or subject in non- 
fiction is another snare, and it is further com- 
plicated by the staleness of certain well- 
known gimmicks used to move the plot along. 
The neophyte thus caught doesn’t know that 
“Kilroy Was Here” before him or even 
“Washington Slept Here”—from boredom. 

Three times now I’ve had stories submitted 
to me in which the hero makes a bet with his 
buddy that the friend can’t date the hero’s 
girl or make her fall in love with him. And 
how many times I have seen the gimmick of 
a character mistaking a sister, brother or 
cousin for a competitor in love! Most writers 
know there is only a small grab-bag of basic 
plots to choose from, but they should also 
know it is only the new twist, the new angle, 
the new approach that editors will buy. 


A favorite of newcomers, when they are try- 
ing the nonfiction field, is the recitation of 
trials and tribulations experienced in remod- 
eling homes or building new ones, a la Mr. 
Blandings Builds His Dream House. The an- 
swer to all this, of course, is for the writer to 
be an inveterate reader of current fiction, and 
to check the reference room of the library 
when he is planning fact articles or books, to 
see whether they have been adequately han- 
dled previously. Unless there is a really fresh 
angle, it’s best to either skip the effort or aim 
for a new type of reader, such as revamping 
the subject of an adult article for the juvenile 
publications. 

When a writer is guilty of grinding in facts 
to be sure they get across, he seems to assume 
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he is writing for morons, and his readers, if 
any, will soon resent this. This kind of writer 
doesn’t give his potential readers credit for 
having the imagination to reach any conclu- 
sions whatsoever, and feels he must hammer 
home each detail. This is tantamount to the 
comedian explaining his jokes. 

I’m not advocating the leaving of loose 
threads dangling here and there, or the fail- 
ure to bring up again and resolve earlier 
“plants” toward the end of the story or arti- 
cle. But I do believe manuscripts should be 
“boiled” until every single word is essential. 
If a word doesn’t carry any weight, it should 
be stricken. By doing this, many writers will 
find that a 7500-word story can better be 
told in 5000 words or less. 


Just the other day a woman told me she had 
to cut down a story in order to meet a certain 
magazine’s requirements. While she at first 
felt it couldn’t be done without ruining her 
work, she was surprised to find she had a 
snappier, much better story after she had 
completed the “heartbreaking” task of cut- 
ting. As they say in the oil well states, “If you 
haven’t struck oil in 5000 words, you’d better 
stop boring.” This isn’t to say there are no 
works worthy of more wordage, but the be- 
ginner may well keep in mind that he often 
overwrites. 

Then there is the trap of failure to check 
facts. In this instance, the writer virtually 
has a snowstorm occurring in July. In non- 
fiction, it goes without saying that facts must 
be checked. Nothing can kill an author’s 
chances with editors quicker than if he sub- 
mits a manuscript containing errors in fact. 
He can’t afford to leave anything to guess- 
work. But the fiction writer, also, must ques- 
tion himself constantly, leaving nothing un- 
challenged, until he is sure he is not having 
things happen that are incompatible with the 
locale, era, characters or ages of his story 
people. 

Several times I have checked mathemat- 
ically and found that in order for what a 
writer says to be so, a character had to be- 
come a parent at the age of 12 or a success- 
ful businessman at the age of 16. Possible, 
perhaps, but highly unlikely, and even a little 
ridiculous! 

Lack of sparkle plagues the writer who 
doesn’t pick his brains for the best possible 
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nouns or strongest verbs. Then he overloads 
his manuscript with adjectives and adverbs 
in a frantic attempt to rescue its weak nouns 
and limpid verbs. It is the author who crit- 
ically goes over his work, looking for substi- 
tutes that will add sparkle, who eventually 
sells. 


A short time ago a student read an article 
in my writing class about Carol Heiss Jen- 
kins, women’s Olympic skating star. It was 
cruel but necessary to tell this woman that 
her story was dull and lifeless. The following 
week she brought back the article, and with- 
out having added one bit of new information, 
she had rewritten it into a sparkling, salable 
piece. She later sold this and another version 
of the article to two different publications. I 
believe she knew, subconsciously, the first 
time she presented the manuscript that it was 
poor, but she was hoping it would “do.” 
Strangely, the beginner usually is much less 
critical of his own work than the professional. 
While the professional will sometimes rewrite 
a lead fifty times or spend a whole day on a 
particular passage, the new writer is too often 
very easily satisfied with himself, lacking the 
patience to revise, revise and revise again 
until his manuscript “sparkles.” 


Time and again the novice fails to learn and 
follow a few necessary rules of writing. Un- 
less he is willing to do so at the outset, how- 
ever, I’m afraid he will have a lengthy 
apprenticeship and will have to eventually 
learn them anyway, the hard way, before he 
can endorse any checks for his writing. 

When I tell my classes this, the following 
week I can almost certainly count on at least 
one student bringing me a clipping of a mag- 
azine story that does violate some of the tra- 
ditional “rules.” I can only comment that for 
years my husband has been telling me from 
across the card table that the rules of bridge 
are not ironclad. “They were made only for 
guidance and are meant to be followed when 
mixed with good judgment,” he always says. 
Then he adds this warning: “But before you 
begin breaking those rules, you’d better first 
learn to stick to them as if they were second- 
nature.” Thus, I can only tell beginning writ- 
ers to learn to write a good, adequate formula 
story before branching off into tricky tech- 
niques or the off-beat type of yarn. 

What is meant by “formula” cannot be ex- 





























plored in a short article such as this, since it 
is the subject of lengthy books and whole 
courses in writing. However, carefully fol- 
lowing various articles on writing in this 
magazine will, after a period of time, have 
taught all the “do’s” and “don’ts” of both 
fiction and fact writing. 

Overuse of pet words and phrases plagues 
too many established writers as well as begin- 
ners. We learn that repetition is good, and it 
is, for identity or emphasis. But this becomes 
a fault when you fall into the habit of over- 
using words because you especially like them 
or because they constantly seem to be the only 
ones that fit. 

I edited a book recently in which I didn’t 
keep score, but I believe the word “truculent” 
was used at least fifty times! This kind of 
repetition becomes either irritating or laugh- 
able to the reader after awhile, and yet how 
often the author is not aware that he is run- 
ning a good thing into the ground. This is 
another area of ensnarement that usually can 
be caught by reading your work aloud. 

One final trap, an obvious one that hordes 
of would-be writers fall into: once-in-awhile 
writing. There are no markets for stories, ar- 
ticles, plays or books that stay in drawers or 





are carried around in heads with their au- 
thors waiting for “time to write.” It is only 
those students who tell me “I have to keep 
on writing—it’s like a disease!” who I feel 
will some day sell. Writing has never been 
touted as an easy job. 

I’m reminded of the woman who told her 
writing instructor one day after class: “I’d 
like to thank you for making me the best 
housekeeper on my block, and seeing to it 
that I’m more caught up on correspondence 
than I’ve been in years.” 

When the instructor asked how this had 
been accomplished, the woman explained, 
“When it’s time for me to get to my type- 
writer, I can always think of a corner some- 
where in the house that needs cleaning, and 
once I do make myself sit down at the type- 
writer, I invariably think of an unanswered 
letter that I simply must write!” 

No, the traps aren’t tender, the editors 
aren’t going to salve hurt feelings by buying 
inept manuscripts, and nobody—nobody— 
can teach you to write, It takes practice, prac- 
tice, practice, and study, study, study, to keep 
the words flowing in order to finally have the 
indescribable joy of seeing your by-line in 
print! 
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The American Gun, 7 E. 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., is a new quarterly magazine of special in- 
terest to gun enthusiasts, hunters, sportsmen, his- 
torians and to students of Americana, providing 
a new market for free-lance writers, artists and 
photographers. 

It features literary articles on the role of guns 
in American war history, on gun collecting, on 
hunting and shooting. From an artistic point of 
view, the publication offers a new, visual approach 
to the magazine industry. 

Don Myrus, managing editor, is interested in 
free-lance articles that are technical, historical 
and some of which are personal experience pieces ; 
the articles may be serious, humorous or satirical 
in style. The magazine will not accept fiction, 
short items, fillers or verse. 

The articles should be between 3000 and 5000 
words long. The rates vary, but 10 cents a word is 
a rough guide to the fee. 

Mr. Myrus adds that THE AMERICAN GuN will 
reprint chapters or selections from pertinent books 
in the gun and outdoor sports field. In this con- 
nection, he would welcome suggestions from 
authors. 

Norman Snyder, art director, is interested in 
highly creative illustrators and photographers 
whose work plates emphasis on design. Good 
photojournalistic stories of hunts, preferably those 
of big game, such as safaris in Africa, etc., are also 
needed. Mr. Snyder believes that hunting, gun 
collecting and the romantic story of guns in rela- 
tion to history offer great interpretive possibilities 
for visual artists, both in color and in black and 
white. 


Data Magazine, 1831 Jefferson Place, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; $3 per copy, 
$12 per year. Walter Seager, managing editor. 
This magazine is read by businessmen in or in- 
terested in the defense market, and top-ranking 
military leaders. Needs educated material on de- 
fense, marketing methods, research and develop- 
ment. Biographical material on assignment by 
geographical location. Also cartoons and jokes on 
defense, Washington or marketing. Pay 3c a word 
on publication and report in one week. 
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General 


Exploring The Unknown, Health Knowledge, 
Inc., 150 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Robert A. W. Lowndes, Editor. Bi-monthly, 50c 
per copy, $2.50 yearly. For the general reader who 
is interested in aspects of the unknown, but has no 
specialized knowledge. Want interesting articles 
dealing with the supernatural, prophecy, “‘psi- 
onics,” wild talents, precognition, “psychic ex- 
periences,” psychic research, ESP, “Fortean’’ phe- 
nomena, UFO’s, bizarre mysteries suggesting the 
unknown, some adventure dealing with unknown 
encounters, etc. Will consider exposes of fraud and 
hoaxes. Uses some biographical and historical ma- 
terial. No polemics wanted. Articles up to 4,000 
words; inquire before submitting longer lengths. 
No fiction or poetry, but may use pix. Pay Ic a 
word on acceptance; report within three weeks. 


Realife Guide, Health Knowledge Inc., 150 La- 
fayette St., New York 13, N.Y. Robert A. W. 
Lowndes, managing editor. Bi-monthly, 50c per 
copy, $2.50 yearly. Our sub-heading is “Vital 
Sex Knowledge” and we mean just that; we want 
sound, interesting and instructive medical articles 
on all aspects of sex, written by doctors, as well as 
informative sociological material by psychiatrists, 
marriage counsellors, educators, clergymen, etc. 
Sex instruction slanted toward parents, adoles- 
cents, those about to marry and for the married. 
Historical background material, esoterica, etc., can 
be used if handled in a responsible manner, i.e.: 
an article on sex customs in Augustan Rome should 
show what effect these had and perhaps still have 
on present-day attitudes, both healthy and un- 
healthy. The same goes for articles on deviation, 
etc. Case histories welcomed when they show a 
point and can be of general instructive value. No 
fiction and poetry, but will use pix and diagrams. 
Pay 2c per word for material by doctors; 1c to 1 
by laymen. Report within three weeks and pay on 
acceptance. 


Scouting Magazine, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N. J. General magazine for men and 
women leaders of Boy Scouts of America. Ten is- 
sues annually, 32-40 pages. Circulation 1,300,000. 
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Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhian 
in Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America's 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhian, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ if you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to -find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. if you send in your manuscript in 

advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhian’s 

dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called “The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 

How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
trade? 


@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
page. 
® Ruth Stout’s best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

®@ Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout's 
third book, A Woman's World, in October. 

® Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout’s fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘recommended 
for ny night table.’’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

@ Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
J Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 

im. 
@ Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 




















Facts About Exposition Press 


P Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress: 

@ in operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 

® in 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

@ We lead ail subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

®@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 
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How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 








Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 
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1 WOULD LIKE Kind of Book 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhlan Oo 
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3. Book publishing literature a) 
4. Special Services Information . O Date of Expected Completion 
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Oren R. Felton, mangaing editor. Articles about 
Scouting activities, also subjects for parents, youth 
leaders, anyone with interest in youth, and related 
community activities. No fiction or poetry. Ar- 
ticles 600-1200 words, occasionally longer. Black 
and white photos of professional quality for story 
illustration. Picture stories wanted. Study maga- 
zine for approach; copies on request. Query man- 
aging editor on story ideas and slant. Rates 5-8 
cents a word. Payment on acceptance. Cover Ideas 
and cover photos for cover wanted; rates on re- 
quest. Cartoons $25 on acceptance. 


South Fork Gazette, 61 Job’s Lane. Editor D. 
O. Cord writes: “We are a weekly newspaper, in 
the market for articles of a general nature on 
farming, health, business, travel, art, music, crime, 
population problems in growing communities. . . 
almost any subject of general interest. Articles may 
be either “pro” or “con” on their subject . . . we 
like them both ways. Length 1,200 to 2,000 words. 
We pay, on acceptance, $20 to $35, depending on 
quality and length. We are also interested in 
photos that are tied in with articles (8x10 glossies) 
and pay $2.00 for these.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Indoor and outdoor interests and 
work of a farm are of equal importance here, and 
the farmer’s wife is as important as the farmer 
himself. 


Non-fiction : Dick Hanson, Editor. Feature mate- 
rial includes outstanding projects of plain dirt 
farmers, scientific developments and new equip- 
ment for farms, news of the 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmer Chapters, homebuilding and remodeling, 
farm furnishings. Good illustrations are very im- 
portant. Maximum text length is about 2500 words. 


VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 


INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 


DO YOU NEED HELP? 


with your novel, your short story or article? 
Book appraisal $5. 

Criticism of short story or article $5. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting 

Minimum fee $5. Free information 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 














South Pasadena, California 











An occasional short inspirational article would fit 
in. Pays an average of 4c a word on acceptance, 


Photographs: Picture stories with detailed cap- 
tions handle many subjects to advantage. Pays 
$3.00 to $10.00 euch for photographs. 


Fillers: Various departments such as “All Around 
the House,” “All Around the Farm,” etc., use 
short contributions for which $5 is paid. Buys 
suitable short verse occasionally at 50c a line. Re- 
ports in one week. 


TOMORROW, 29 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 


Non-fiction: Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. Uses arti- 
cles dealing with extra-sensory perception, telep- 
athy, the possible survival of the human person- 
ality after death, precognition, and related sub- 
jects. Well-authenticated psychic case histories 
on subjects of hauntings, apparitions, telepathic 
dreams, etc. Payment is lc a word on acceptance. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly; 75c a copy; 
$7.50 a year. Henry B. Sell, Editor. Though the 
magazine occasionally has writers such as Robert 
Moses, Cleveland Amory, Francis Parkinson Keyes 
for special features, it is predominantly staff- 
written. 


Trade Magazines 


Laundry and Drycleaner Routeman, R. A. Palket 
Co., Box 233, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., is a monthly 
training publication for route salesmen and will 
pay 5c a word on acceptance, for articles (200 
to 500 words) covering ideas that will help route 
salesmen sell better and be more productive and 
effective employees. Material submitted should 
be practical and of such a nature that readers can, 
without difficulty, use the suggestions. 


Petro Process Engineering (formerly Oil/Gas 
World), 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. A 
technical and business magazine that needs tech- 
nical or important non-technical articles on oil 
refining, petroleum products or marketing, gas pro- 
cessing or petrochemical production. Audience is 
engineers, technical and management personnel 
in these fields only. Prefer that authors query. In- 
dicate if photos, flow charts (rough) or other il- 
lustrative matter available. Payment is 2¥c per 
word minimum for acceptable material. 


Petroleum Refiner, Box 2608, Houston 1, Tex. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy (special issues 
$1.00) ; $2.00 per year. Silas B. Ragsdale, Editorial 
Director. Uses technical articles dealing with the 
oil, gas and petrochemical processing industry. 
Pays up to $25 per page. No fillers. Appropriate 
pix or charts should accompany manuscript and 
are paid for along with text on page basis. All 
payment is upon acceptance, and reports average 
two weeks. 
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UNIVERSITY 
Presents The First Complete 


ection WRITING COURSE 
oe 
in Text and LP Recordings 


UNIVERSITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD — LEADING 
EDUCATORS AGREE — “AUDIO VISUAL TEACHING IS THE 
FASTEST, MOST MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE METHOD OF 
TEACHING TODAY.” 


Learn how to select characters, how to capture and sus- 
tain reader interest; learn where to get story ideas and 
the importance of proper motivation, plotting and view- 
point. The UNIVERSITY Course is created to help the 
beginner as well as the selling writer. 


PROVEN RESULTS FROM COAST TO COAST 

Students from coast to coast have praised the UNIVERSITY 
School for its splendid, comprehensive course. The 
UNIVERSITY way, in text and recording, teaches you 
faster, more thoroughly than any other fiction writing 
course. A complete 16 lesson audio lecture; in addition, 
a 93,000 word text in writing short stories, novels, stage, 
radio and T.V. scripts. 


FREE WRITING LESSON FOR YOU 

A demonstration lesson on L. P. recording with illustrated 
brochure will be sent to you without obligation. SEE for 
yourself. HEAR for yourself. The “UNIVERSITY” way 
teaches you faster, with a more logical, simplified ap- 
proach to fiction writing. 
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Please send The, without obligation, a NAME 
UNIVERSITY lesson in fiction writing in- 
pone ly half hour. lecture on L. P. ADDRESS 
1 UNIVERSITY School of Writing CITY ZONE 
1 6715 Hollywood Bivd., Suite 216, Dept.W.D. state PHONE 
I Hollywood 28, California PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY OR USE TYPEWRITER 
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RICHARD 
HILL 
WILKINSON, 


President 
and 
Founder 


A man with 35 years’ experience in writing, lecturing 
and teaching. Recognized as the most’ prolific writer 
of our age. Author of more than 5000 published 
short stories, plays and novels, radio, television and 
motion picture scripts. MR. WILKINSON GIVES YOU 
HIS PERSONAL COMMENTS AND CRITICISM ON ALL 
ASSIGNMENTS! Remember—the most important seg- 
ment of the UNIVERSITY course is the instruction you 
receive; for without proper appraisal of your assign- 
ments the most brilliantly written fiction writing 
course would be of only mediocre value. 


FASCINATING ASSIGNMENTS 

Because of Mr. Wilkinson’s extensive writing back- 
ground, he has been able to create the most stimu- 
lating assignments with each lesson; each one de- 
signed to instill in the student a keen depth of under- 
standing; an individual style; a sensitivity for com- 
mercial, salable writing material. 


YOU GET MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

All students who register at the UNIVERSITY School of 
Writing receive a written money back guarantee. If 
not completely satisfied you are privileged to receive 
your refund. 
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By Judson Jerome 


Once I had the delightfully terrifying op- 
portunity to analyze a poem before a class 
with the poet (a well-known one) sitting and 
listening to me, preparing to follow my com- 
ments with his own, Among other things, I 
considered meter in detail, scanning every 
line, showing that each had five feet but that 
only one in the rather long poem was perfect- 
ly regular iambic pentameter—and this one, 
the hinge-line, came at just the moment of 
rest between the exposition and resolution. 
I was lyrical in my elaboration of the implied 
strategy: the ear expects iambic pentameter 

(which must be the meter of 90% of English 
poetry), but it is systematically frustrated, 
teased, put off, until the precise moment 
that the poet wants his reader to relax a 
moment, satisfied, as in the eye of a hurri- 
cane, before being slammed again from the 
opposite direction; tension is maintained 
while the experience is conveyed, relaxed 
for a moment so that we may draw an even 
breath, then tension of another kind is in- 
troduced as we are forced to ask what the 
experience meant, to wonder how it affects 
us. (This pattern is, by the way, quite a 
common one. Study, for example, Yeats’ 
“The Second Coming”—in which the only 
regular line is the hinge: “The darkness 
drops again; but now I know.”) 

When I finished the poet commented that 
the metrical analysis was very interesting; 
he hadn’t noticed that before. 

The class took this comment as a denial of 
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all that I had said. If the poet didn’t know 
about the strategy, could it properly be called 
a strategy? He said, further, that he had 
never scanned one of his poems—and was 
quite unaware of meter as he wrote. 


The class—and perhaps even the poet him- 
self— was eager to keep the filthy hands of 
intellect off the pristine integrity of the 
poem, a desire with which I quickly sym- 
pathize—being as lazy as the next man and 
as willing to believe in magic if it saves me 
the trouble of thinking. But let us not kid 
ourselves now: that is not how poetry works. 


How much need a poet know about pros- 
ody? The answer is simple: everything he 
can. I will not take space here to name and 
illustrate the common metrical feet—assum- 
ing that you know those, or can find them 
quickly in any handbook. (I recommend the 
discussion of meter in John Ciardi’s How 
Does a Poem Mean?—as well as the rest of 
the book—to anyone starting from scratch) . 
But prosody is not something one can run 
out and learn; it is a process which goes on 
as you write and requires the most sensitive 
and flexible understanding and concern, I 
hope to suggest here why that is so. 


Of course the poet doesn’t think about 
meter as he writes—any more than he thinks 
about gears as he drives a car. Many poets 
disdain technical knowledge. Some think 
they have abandoned meter altogether. Some 
(you won’t find these in print) have. In- 
tellect is prone to error—and habit can do 
much, and do it better, unmolested. But any- 
one who has read much English poetry has, 
willy nilly, some metrical preconceptions— 
and any experienced poet has long since 
made much of his knowledge and values 
habitual. This does not mean, though, that 
his poetry is without meter. If he hadn’t been 
able to get into gear, he would never have 
arrived. 


Meter means simply measurement; to say 
that a poem is metrical is simply to say it is 
composed of units more or less consciously 
demarcated and arranged. The meter of 
prose may be chapters, paragraphs, sen- 
tences, phrases, words—and the only evi- 
dence one needs of their existence is that for 
some reason the author chose to end one and 
begin another; he sensed that he had com- 
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pleted a metrical unit. In fiction there are 
passages of narrative, of description, of dia- 
logue, of reflection, of stream-of-conscious- 
ness, of excitement, of calm, succeeding and 
contrasting with another. The writer’s craft 
(or trained instincts) guides him in arrang- 
ing these artfully to achieve some end. Life 
has no meter—but as soon as one begins to 
think about it, or to convey it in intellectual 
units such as words or sentences, he has be- 
gun to measure, The meter may be satisfying, 
disturbing, balanced, unbalanced, quick, 
slow, planned or unplanned; it may serve a 
writer’s purpose or, if he handles his meas- 
urements ineptly, it may betray him. But the 
meter is inescapably present. 


A poem is a unit—as is a group of poems. 
Poetry may use any of the units of prose— 
and, as well, it has its own, such as stanzas, 
verse-paragraphs, quatrains, couplets, or 
other rhyme combinations, lines, words, 
syllables (and, for E. E, Cummings, letters 
and marks of punctuation). The line is the 
most consistently used ; one might also define 
poetry as writing which occurs in line units, 
except that would exclude prose poems in 
which the only unit is the poem itself (and 
words and sentences, the units of prose) — 
poems only insofar as the author regarded 
the content or manner “poetic” in some sense 
(possibly only known to himself) and insofar 
as he expects a very short piece of writing 
to be regarded as complete in itself and an 
art object. 


But when we refer to meter in poetry we 
ordinarily refer to units composed of syl- 
lables and stress, both of which are much 
more significant in poetry than in prose. 
There are poems measured by syllables alone 
and by stress alone, but the peculiarly diffi- 
cult and enchanting characteristic of English 
poetry is that (owing to its wedding of Ger- 
manic and Romance languages) its usual 
metrical units mingle syllables and stress in 
a way that is often very mysterious. There 
are many valuable treatises on English pros- 
ody, but none has ever completely and satis- 
factorily explained how the English metrical 
foot is to be determined. Here is one of 
the most exciting challenges a poet can re- 
spond to; it is also the reason for much of 
our bad verse. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
Immediate Consideration. 

jonograph Records Made 


CROWN music ce. 43 49 W. 32 St., Stedie 109, New York 


SONG IDEAS 








publis 
Cry cnt, want song dees: SEND 
+ POEMS. 


SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

















AUTHORS 


Both new and regularly selling novelists 
and short story writers of fiction are in- 
vited to submit their material for place- 
ment consideration. Typewritten mss are 
read and reported on free of charge 
within four to six weeks. Either return 
postage or instructions as to return should 
accompany each ms. 


Effort will be made to place acceptable 
novels with competent paperback pub- 
lishers—short stories with men’s maga- 
zines. Preferred length of novels: 45,000 
to 55,000 words; short stories open. 
Submit mss to: 


SUNSET ENTERPRISES 


Manuscript Placement Department 
2968 East Olive Avenue 
Fresno, California 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so 
do we! Send for our free folder outlining a 
low cost subsidy publishing service featur- 
ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- 
tribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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Take These Six Steps 


To Writing Better 
Short Short Stories 


The two basic short short fiction 

forms—the vignette and the short 
short story—are studied in relation to the 
general field with instruction focusing upon 
the vignette. The student begins his initial 
market study. 


The plotting techniques of successful 

stories are analyzed and an outline 
method developed to enable the student 
to develop strong original plots. The WD 
staff will evaluate and strengthen those 
original plots. 


3 Additinal concentration on the dy- 
namic elements of plotting with the 
focus on slanting to specific markets best 
suited to the individual student's type of 
writing. 


Step-by-step study of three tech- 

niques of characterization: descrip- 
tion, dialogue, and physical action; related 
specifically to the student's strongest mar- 
ket possibilities. 


This segment of the course concen- 

trates on the strengthening of per- 
sonal style through Writer's Digest's "write- 
to-publication" slanting methods in which 
the student learns to eliminate his faults 
and strengthen his weaknesses. 


Through the course the student has 
been learning by doing. He climaxes 
his work by writing two original short short 
stories, which are given careful editorial 
"blue-pencl" criticism, with individualized 
marketing suggestions. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enroll me in your Course in Short 
Fiction. | enclose $10 and will pay 
the balance of $15 over the next 
three months. 














Syllables are easier to deal with than stress; 
the dictionary enables one to count them 
mechanically. But poetry is an oral art—and 
in speech even syllables lose their identity, 
so that some long and slippery ones, like the 
word choirs, divide into two—and others 
blend so easily, like those of the word ruined, 
that two sometimes sound as one. I select 
those illustrations because they occur in one 
of the most metrically confusing lines in 
English verse—a line I will analyze later: 
“Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang.” Technically there are ten syl- 
lables there—but the first three words all 
linger on their sounds so delicately that each 
might be regarded as either one or two syl- 
lables in pronunciation. 

Some poets (Milton and Marianne Moore, 
for example) solve the problem of meter by 
syllable counting: a line for Marianne 
Moore may be 19 or 23 or 6 syllables, re- 
gardless of the number of stresses—and she 
makes sure you notice this by dividing lines 
in the middle of words (as many poets have 
since the Renaissance) , by repeating peculiar 
line-lengths in regular, though unusual, stan- 
zaic positions, and other devices. Stress is 
still significant for Milton and Miss Moore, 
as they overlay their syllabic units with more 
or less regular iambic rhythm. Other poets 
(see Shapiro’s Essay on Rime—which illus- 
trates and argues for this practice) rely al- 
most entirely on syllabic units, letting the 
stresses fall more or less where they may. 
My objection to this procedure is that it 
fails to make the units audible: the ear does 
not detect a unit of 23 syllables—or even of 
10, which is the most common number for 
English lines. It does hear stress. 


But what is stress—and how do we know 
when we've heard it? A sound—or syllable 
—has three characteristics: volume pitch, 
and duration. Any of the three may create 
stress; but determining stress is even more 
complicated than this breakdown suggests. 
Meaning determines volume, pitch and du- 
ration—which is to say that how a poem 
sounds (and how it is measured if stress is 
the key) depends upon what it says—and 
that, we can see easily, might be difficult to 
determine with any exactitude. You may 
stress a syllable by whispering it—by shrilling 
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FOR LESS THAN A PENNY A PAGE, 
YOU CAN EARN MANY MORE DOLLARS 





WRITER’Ss MARKET 
WRITER'S gives you exact market 

RKET information. Find out 
what an editor needs 
before you submit your 
MS to him. Your 
chances of selling are 
greatly increased if 
your manuscript goes 
to the most interested 
buyer the first time you 
mail it. 





= Free Lance Writers 


Hit or miss mailing is a risky way to find 
the best market for your work. Méis- 
guided manuscripts are cast aside even 
though they are top flight creative 
efforts. 


To learn exactly what each editor wants, 
what he pays, and where he is located, 
successful free-lancers consult the Writ- 
ER’s MarkET. In this big, 456 page book 
you have at your fingertips a wealth of 
marketing information telling who wants 
to buy articles, fiction, books, plays, 
poetry, fillers, gags, calendar art, pic- 
ture stories or cartoons. The 17th 
Revised 1959-60 Edition of WritEr’s 
MarKET is the current edition. Order 
your copy now. 


( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revi 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


















CLOSE OUT 


The completely new 1961 18th Edi- 
tion of Writer’s Market will soon be 
off the presses in a clothbound edi- 
tion only, priced at $4.95. 





To make warehouse space for this 
new Edition, we are closing out 
the older 17th Revised Edition of 
Writer’s Market for only 


92.00 


There are only a thousand softcover 
copies left and orders will be filled 
on a first come, first served basis-— 
no returns. _ 


Just fill out and return this coupon 
for your copy of the 17th Revised 
Edition of Writers Market at the 
special close-out price of $2.00. 


Writer's Digest 17th 
22 East 12th Street Revised Edition 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio $2.00 


Enclosed is $2.00. Send me postpaid the 
17th Revised Edition of Writer's Market. 




















it, growling it, extending it or cutting it off 
sharply. 

Moreover, stress of a syllable has meaning 
only to the syllable before and after it. The 
middle syllable in completely is stressed— 
even in the phrase completely worn out, al- 
though it is obvious that the last two words 
receive more emphasis than plete. Which of 
those two words receives more stress? It is 
possible to stress them equally (or, as some 
prosodists prefer to put it, to divide the 
stress between them): WORN OUT;; or to 
stress the second only: worn OUT; but, 
notice, you can’t do it the other way around: 
WORN out—unless worn is clearly anti- 
thetical to some other word: “I didn’t say 
I was born out of wedlock; I said I was 
worn out with wedlock”—a sentence re- 
quiring displaced stresses on both worn and 
with. 

The very complexity of the problem of 
stress sometimes causes a haunting tension in 
our verse, as in the line I quoted earlier: 


That time of year thou mayest in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the 
cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang. 


Notice the absolute regularity of the firs. 
three lines, the even alteration of stressed 
and unstressed syllables, a cadence empha- 
sized by the hesitating, parenthetical phrases 
in the second line. How, though, are we to 
scan the fourth? Conventional iambs would 
make: Bare RU in’d CHOIRS where 
LATE the SWEET birds SANG—and 
surely we hear that rhythm, although we 
wouldn’t read the poem that way. Let a 
drum in your imagination keep the ta- TUM 
beat while you read against that background 
with the stresses sense demands: BARE RU 
ind CHOIRS where LATE the SWEET 
BIRDS SANG. But notice that ruin’d al- 
most slides together as one syllable (com- 
pletely in New Jersey). In effect the line 
begins and ends with groups of three beats 
together: BARE RUIN’D CHOIRS where 
LATE the SWEET BIRDS SANG. Let a 
second imaginary drum play that rhythm 
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in counterpoint to the first. Now look again 
at that first astonishing phrase. Bare and 
choirs are both long syllables, ending in a 
resonating 7 that lingers like the sound of a 
struck bell, making them almost trochees, 
like RU in’d. Can you hear the three con- 
trasting rhythms at once? 


Bare RU in’d CHOIRS 
BARE RUIN’D CHOIRS 
BA-re RU in’d CHO-irs 


The unstressed where draws out the effect 
even further, rhyming with Bare. One al- 
most hears the mournful whistling of the 
wind in the barren trees in the first half of 
the line—so different in sound from the dis- 
tinct, sharper syllables of “late the sweet 
birds sang.” It is a line that burns into the 
mind, Empson, in Seven Types of Ambigu- 
ity, showed how the ambiguity in meaning 
creates tension (is “choirs” in apposition to 
“boughs” —and thus a metaphor—or is it 
a literal image of choir lofts of ruined 
churches?) The rhythm seems to be similarly 
important; it is the strain on the line that 
keeps it taut and singing—and the stress 
that makes the strain. 

But need a poet concern himself with all 
this technical analysis in order to write good 
poetry? Well, a surgeon needn’t know the 
names of organs to cut and patch them 
effectively—but most surgeons, I imagine, 
do: names make things easier to think about. 
The surgeon must also be aware of the lim- 
itations of names: a distinction between 
heart and artery may sometimes be difficult 
or impossible to make. He doesn’t, faced 
with ambiguity, throw up his hands and 
abandon knowledge. Poets sometimes do. 

Sometimes they excuse themselves by as- 
sociating meter with regularity—whereas it 
is actually the opposite. Music comes from 
the piano, not the metronome, and poetry 
from the variations, not the steady beat. 
(Remember, though, you have to have some- 
thing to vary!) You needn’t know a thing 
about meter to write ta-TUM ta-TUM 
eternally. But knowledge does help if you 
hope to write three or four dimensional lines 
like those of Shakespeare analyzed above. 




















Is There an 
Invisible Influence 
Upon Our Inves? 


earth? 


of Csumic beitps to reach out—to find 


This FREE BOOK Explains 


There are two ever exciting, unsolved mysteries 
—the nature of self and our Cosmic connections. 
Let the Rosicrucians, a centuries-old organiza- 
tion of learning (not a religion), send you a 
fascinating free book, THE MASTERY OF LIFE. It 
casts amazing light upon these things. Find new 
pleasure and achievement in this unique knowl- 
edge. Use the coupon for your free copy or 
write Scribe N.C.Z. 








Scribe N.C.Z. 

Rosicrucian Order, (AMORC) 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me a free copy of THE MASTERY OF LIFE. 


I am sincerely interested in the mysteries of self and 
of the Cosmic. 
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Cartoonist 


By Pat Fulford Mullen 


Many people write in to ask about the 
National Cartoonist Society—how can they 
join it, who belongs, who to query and what 
the benefits are. 

Almost every top cartoonist in the country, 
from the oldest, Charles Payne, creator of 
“S’matter Pop?” and the very active, over 
seventy Rube Goldberg, whose marvelous 
inventions are listed in every dictionary and 
encyclopedia published, to the youngest of 
yesterday's syndicated newcomers, are mem- 
bers of NCS. 

Celebrating its 15th anniversary this month, 
the National Cartoonists Society was founded 
during World War II by Otto Soglow, Rus- 
sell Patterson, C. D. Russell, comic strip art- 
ists, and Bugs Baer, cartoonist-writer, as a 
social club where cartoonists could meet for 
dinner once a month exchange ideas and talk 
shop with others in their profession. 

As more artists heard about the meetings 
and wanted to join, and the group overflowed 
every restaurant in town, the IIlustrator’s 
Club was borrowed for the monthly gather- 
ings. Now, the National Cartoonists Society, 
which includes over 500 members, both here 
and abroad, meets at The Lambs at 128 W. 
44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

This month the NCS will select the top car- 
toonist of the year. This mighty task is ac- 
complished smoothly by secret ballots mailed 
to the 500 members asking for their choice in 
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each of 9 special categories. For instance, at 
NCS, cartooning is divided into the following 
categories: comic strips, panels, sports, edi- 
torial, comic books, animation, adventure- 
illustration and gag cartoons. Only members 
may vote, though non-members may be se- 
lected for an award. 

When all the votes are in, 27 cartoonists 
are chosen, 3 in each category, and another 
ballot is mailed out for members to choose 
one of the three as best. The cartoonist re- 
ceiving the most votes is named Cartoonist of 
the Year, and his reward is the coveted 
“Reuben.” The “Reuben,” a bronze statuette 
designed by Rube Goldberg and executed by 
Bill Crawford, is a wonderfully original piece 
of sculpture showing little men climbing over 
each other to reach a pinnacle on which sits 
a bottle of Higgins ink hung with a laurel 
wreath. 

Altogether there are 10 awards. The “Reu- 
ben” for the top cartoonist of the year, and 
nine plaques, one given for the best cartoon- 
ist in each of the categories. Though comic 
strips, panels and gag cartoons outnumber 
the other categories, editorial cartoonist Her- 
block won the top award in 1956 and sports 
cartoonist Willard Mullin in 1954. Mullin 
also won a plaque five years straight as the 
best sports cartoonist in the country. Other 
winners have been Chon Day, Gallagher, 
Dedini, Hank Ketcham, Mort Walker, Al 
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Capp, Chic Young, Chester Gould, Milt 
Caniff, Crane, Alex Raymond, Foster, Walt 
Kelly and King. 


Occasionally, the Board of Governors votes 
a special award for those who have made an 
outstanding contribution to the National 
Cartoonists Society. Editorial cartoonist Da- 
vid Low received a silver T-square in 1948, 
and in 1950, former president Harry S. Tru- 
man, who invited the Society to breakfast at 
the White House, creating quite some pub- 
licity, was also awarded the silver T-square. 


The annual award dinner is always held in 
April, which coincides with American News- 
paper Convention Week. The monthly meet- 
ings come on the last Wednesday of the 
month. Speakers such as Lew Gifford, whose 
subject “The Art of the TV Theatrical Film” 
and Ernest Pintoff, whose short, “The Vio- 
linist,” won first prize at the Edinburgh Film 
Festival and Albert Dorne, president of the 
Famous Artists School are frequently called 
upon. 

Dues are $35 a year for residents and $25 
for non-resident members. Requirements in- 
sist that the applicant make at least three- 
quarters of his living as a professional car- 
toonist. To join, he must be sponsored by 
three members, The National Cartoonists 
Society has Regional Chairmen in Los An- 
geles, Chicago, Miami and Cleveland. In 
New York City, Mel Lazarus may be con- 
tacted c/o “The Lambs” for further details, 
or Secretary Dick Erickson, Box 75, Rox- 
bury, Conn. Samples of published work 
should be included in the letter. 


In writing to Dick Erickson, there are two 
projects which might be inquired about. 
First, there’s a U.S.O. tour going over to 
entertain the troops this summer. Secondly, 
there’s a chartered plane set up with rooms 
for about 50 cartoonists which costs ap- 
proximately $500 for a three-week trip visit- 
ing five countries. If the plane is filled im- 
mediately, another may be chartered. 

Something new to us, which has been going 
on for 14 years, is a project to attract tourists 
called “The International Salon of Humor.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
ond FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


TWE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANWA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


A book ig yy who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [ preg 
obligation. Simply address | poox 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 824 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
















1h you can write you can drawl 
AMAZING DISCOVERY! Draw like a f 
within a few hours. The only new h to ming in 








the past 50 years! Costs only a dollar but don’t send your 

—. Sow. wi. 4. for aor INFORMATION 5. ‘ate mAaIC 
KEY Address DON ULSH ALPHABET 

ART 123. 3s 62 cand Ra. Dest WD Kew Gardens 15 NY 








*20,000 AYEAR 


FROM CARTOONING? 


Possible — if you reach the top. But you may 
earn your living as a coxtocans if you stud. ne 
craft with a top ex at. 45 lessons pone Se 
SONAL TUTORSHI the best teacher in ike 
field. Write for: phe! onest Facts About Car- 
tooning.’’ Enrollment limited to serious students 


only. 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-AP 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 











for only 20¢ a day! 


REPARE for a fascinating, profitable Art career 

this easy, proven way. One “low-cost” teach- 

ourself course covers Painting, Illustrating, Car- 
Yoon: etc. Cash in x, 


ring, 
mand for trained Srtists. Be your own boss or high 
pay staff artist. FREE BOO describes, our yt = 
=. Ho ibiigntions No sales: man wavea Just send 
me, address to: WASH TON Tscnoot OF 
Rar, itudio 2034, Port Washington, a. Y. (Est. 1914.) 
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GIRLS . . Fillers and Humorous Shorts to 1500 words. Parodies. 
HUMORAMA, INC.—136 E. 57 St.. New York 22, N.Y. 
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Categories are: humor books, films, advertis- 
ing and gag cartoons. French, Italian, Ger- 
man and Italian cartoonists also compete. 
Please Don’t Eat the Daisies by Jean Kerr 
won it one year, the funny “Peel” Beer 
brothers animated TV cartoon won the 
award another year, Gag cartoonists Larry 
Kaz and Dick Erickson also won the award 
which is a gold cup, for the best gag cartoons. 
This year they are trying to interest editor 
Marione Nickles of the Post to act as one of 
the judges. 

Caesaro Perfetto, a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Bordighere, Italy, says that 
the idea of the “Humor Festival” is to do for 
the artist, writer and cartoonist, what Cannes 
and Venice are doing for the film industry. 

In the constitution of the National Car- 
toonists Society is the definition of a car- 
toonist : 

“He is a graphic story teller, whose draw- 
ings interpret rather than copy nature in 
order to heighten the effect of his message. 

“His drawings, when found in a mass me- 
dium, usually have the value at least equal 
to that of any accompanying text.” 


DEPT. W.D. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers: copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing: distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 

YES. WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


News of Interest About Cartoonists 


Ted Key, creator of “Hazel,” just back from 
Hollywood where a TV pilot film has been 
made starring Shirley Booth as the famous 
Saturday Evening Post maid, in a weekly 
series. 


The comic strip “Dondi,” an all time fa- 
vorite, will be released around Easter time 
as a full-length picture. Irwin Hasen draws 
it and Gus Edson writes the script. Patti 
Page and David Jansen will star in the the 
picture, the first since “Blondie” to be made 
from a comic strip. 


Correction 


In answering the three “most asked ques- 
tions” “What’s a rough—how many in a 
batch?,” “I want to draw a comic strip— 
how do I doit?” and “How can I get in touch 
with cartoonists?” in the January issue, we 
advised leaving a “three-inch border all 
around” on roughs. We meant a three- 
quarters of an inch border, of course. 
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Cartoon Markets You Forgot to Mail to 


Boston Bar Journal 35 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor: Frederick H. Norton. Pay $15 per car- 
toon. Looking for cartoons on a monthly basis. 
Cartoons must be pertinent to legal profession. 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. This bi-weekly is edited by 
Lois Harrison, uses around 10 cartoons per issue 
and pays $25 on acceptance. Family style here. 


Liberty, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. Bob Thrasher wants family and social type 


cartoons, using four per month, paying $15.00 each 
on acceptance. 
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The Montrealer, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 26, Can- 
ada. Editor Gerald Taaffe pays up to $40 for 
full-page cartoons, $12.50 for standard size, uses 
about 12 per month. A Canadian slant is always 
welcome, says the editor. 


Weekend Magazine, 231 St. James St., W., Mon- 
treal, Canada. This is a Sunday supplement using 
family-type gags paying $25 on acceptance. The 
editor is Dick Hersey. 


The Star Weekly, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Editor E. Cuthbert wants general gags, noth- 
ing off-color, for this weekly—using about four 
per issue, paying $20 on acceptance. Likes line and 
wash combination in finished drawings. 














10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Copywriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of caretoonists who want gags. t 
minuete Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! : 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Four get ac- 
quainted copies just. $2.00. Direct from the heart of the 
magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


ANALYZE HANDWR 





MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 





a FREE sample lesson and big illustrated catalog 
Free. No salesman will bother you. (State 


age). 
INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. CN-177 - - «= = = Springfield 4, Missouri 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





ARTOONISTS! 


Professional cartoonists, 
part-time cartoonists and 
beginners... 





Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 





BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful 
Column. My Course which costs little, points the way. 
Test your ability. Study odd moments. ‘‘Most helpful 
course ever taken’’ writes one student. Send for ci 


today. Ask about my book on feature writing. L 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Hermosa Beach, California 


1141A 7th St. 
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by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
aph Records Made 

STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CREATIVE WRITER 


The finest, comprehensive book on writing to be published in 30 years 


Opens FIVE WINDOWS into the WRITER'S WORLD: 


1 Opportunities for Free- 

lance writers 

*"New Markets for Non-Fiction 
Books"’ 


"Writing for Young Children'’ 

“Big Ideas in Little Words'’ 

**How To Syndicate Your Own 
Column’ 

‘Little Bundies from Heaven'’ 

“*How To Be A Small Town 
Stringer"’ 

"Confession Story Writing'’ 

**l| Make $20,000 A Year Writ- 
ing for Trade Journals'’ 

**What Con | Learn from a 
Murderer?"* 


2 Writing Technique 


“How | Plot A Novel'’ 
"Setting the Pace’ 
“*it Begins on Page 3!"' 


“Eight Steps to Professional 
Writing"’ 


“Baiting the Story Trap"’ 


3 Experiences of Suc- 


cessful Writers and Editors 
“Editor vs. Writer'’ 
William Seroyoan 

Somerset Maugham 

John Van Druten 

“| Sold itt'’ 


& The Nature ond 


Behavior of Publishing 


“*Man Against White Space,"’ 


by Aron M. Mathieu 
Editorial 
Circulation 
Advertising 
Administration 


& Inspiration and 


Reflection 
**The Best Job on Earth'' 
"1 Sold itt'’ 


Full color paintings and photos 
Cartoons 


“Editor, French Underground"’ 


Camelia Uzzell 
Thomas Wolfe 
Anton Chekov 
Albert Delacorte 
A. L. Fierst 

Ken Purdy 
Erskine Caldwell 





Rare replica of French Underground newspaper included with First Edition. 


FIRST EDITION READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—ORDER NOW 


Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Rush my copy of THE CREATIVE WRITER Prepaid. 
enclose $6.95 in full with the Save 

return the book in ten days for refund 

not 100% satisfied. Include Special & 
Underground Newspaper. 
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From the WRITER'S DIGEST Publication An- 
nouncement: “A book, like a mellow brandy or 
a resonant violin, is carried to its ultimate 
achievement by a happy union of age and 
master craftsmanship in its development. Such 
a splendid union enables us to announce the 
publication this month of THE CREATIVE WRITER, 
a worthy result of a 30-year romance of a maga- 
zine (Writer's Digest) and its publisher (Aron M. 
Mathieu) with the field of free-lance writing and 
publishing.” 























One of the most discouraging factors in 
television writing, or any kind of writing, is 
the inevitable loneliness it entails. Many peo- 
ple prefer collaboration for this reason. There 
is a surprisingly large number of married cou- 
ples who pool their talents in a very lucrative 
manner, writing television drama as teams. 
Notice the credit listings at the end of plays 
you watch, if you doubt it. 

A writer who is having a tough time getting 
started might consider collaboration. (This 
doesn’t have to involve marriage!) It is less 
lonely than solitary writing, and more fun. 
Discouragement is more easily avoided. Ideas 
are inspired by ideas, until each member of 
the team is sparked into a peak of creativity 
that he might never have reached alone. 

Gwen and Irwin Gielgud have, in the past 
five years, collaborated on scripts for most of 
the best series produced in Hollywood. Irwin 
says: “The first and biggest requirement of 
a collaboration is to find someone you respect, 
and who respects you and your contribution. 
Collaboration is a kind of marriage in itself. 
And any such joining hands which is based 
on the selfish ambition of one writer to exploit 
the talents of his partner is doomed.” 

The Gielguds feel that television, currently, 
isn’t living up to its potentialities. Television 
fiction, according to them, can make a “‘state- 
ment of truth.” And they believe that the 





Television 
and Radio 


By Nancy Vogel 







sponsor, with the censorship and limitations 
he imposes, is not always the heavy—that it is 
often the writer, the one who complains the 
most bitterly of having to write mediocrity, 
who is responsible. 

Many writers, according to them, believe 
that there’s nothing worthwhile that can be 
said in a Western or a detective story. But 
the Gielguds believe that the powerful obser- 
vations of man’s inhumanity to man, or, on 
the upbeat side, man’s groping for under- 
standing of himself, can be dramatized well 
in every form of TV writing, from situation 
comedy to exotic detective. 

Here’s what they have to say about the art 
of collaborating. 

Gwen: “Most writers are familiar with the 
feeling that, once they have told someone 
about a story they are planning, it is somehow 
dissipated, as if they have done it, finished it. 
However, discussion doesn’t have this effect 
when two writers are working on something 
jointly. When they talk about it to each other 
they are building, not merely reporting.” 

Irwin: “By the time we explore our charac- 
ters between ourselves—and we live these 
stories, ten to twenty hours a day—we get to 
know our people, and it has taken the loneli- 
ness out of the work for both of us. We don’t 
work as many teams do, one throwing a line, 
and then the other. Together we live the 
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Irwin and Gwen Gielgud 


story, and what emerge are real scenes.” 
Gwen: “First we write the opening, which 
is the hardest. Next may be the first-act cur- 
tain. We don’t really do an outline; an out- 
line can lock you in. As character develops, 
you always run across something better than 
what you had originally planned. If you have 
a firm outline, you have already dwarfed this 
concept by hemming it in. One thing that 
causes TV to be so stereotyped is that after 
the writer has been called in to discuss some- 
thing, and has made certain statements, the 
producer won't let him fly with his imagina- 
tion. He'll say, ‘No, you said the first act 
ended in such-and-such a way’—and in this 
way, first thinking often turns out, neces- 
sarily, to be last thinking. The most a writer 
should do in a preliminary story conference 
is to say that this story is about a certain 
premise, and present this—say that it involves 
people caught in a particular emotional vor- 
tex, and a certain result comes about.” 
Gwen and Irwin had separate careers in 
writing before they were married. She, as 
Gwen Bagni, was recognized as the top 
woman writer in television. She was a pioneer 
in the medium, and wrote many plots. Before 
that, wanting to be an actress, she came to 
Hollywood and got a job in the Paramount 
secretarial department. A backlot little the- 
atre had a contest ; she wrote and acted in the 
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play that won. She still enacts all parts of the 
plays she and her husband write, before re- 
leasing them to producers, feeling that “we 
are writing for actors. The performance is 
the final evolution of the idea, and everyone’s 
talents must be channeled to this end.” 

Irwin began by writing for college mag- 
azines, newspapers and a local radio station. 
He was sent into the army as a writer—along 
with William Saroyan, John Cheever, and 
others—and wrote 46 films, mostly documen- 
taries, in four years. After the war there was a 
semi-documentary cycle in Hollywood, and 
a demand for his talent and experience. 

The Gielguds are in great demand, and 
kept working constantly by producers who 
know they can be relied upon to turn out ex- 
cellent scripts. They probably know as much 
about TV writing as anyone in the industry 
today. Here are some more of their com- 
ments: 

Gwen: “A lot of people think television is 
bad for children, but I think it’s a good in- 
fluence. It gives them a chance to discrimi- 
nate, and eventually they will learn to choose 
the best. And where else but on television 
could they have seen such productions as— 
oh, ‘The Little Moon of Alban,’ Winston 
Churchill—‘The Valiant Years’—or had the 
opportunity to evaluate the presidential can- 
didates for themselves?” 

Irwin: “We think that much of what is 
written for television today wasn’t worth 
writing, however. Take the Westerns. I often 
think that if you’d turn off the sound, most 
Westerns would be alike. They all look like 
the same program. But a few have made an 
honest statement. They have come in for the 
closeup on reality, Paladin has. Gunsmoke, 
sometimes; The Rifleman, often. But the 
Western is not the only offender. The bulk 
of television is just that. Filler. Full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing but cliche.” 

Gwen: “The honest writer has a responsi- 
bility to make a thematic point. But unless 
the writer has an honest motivation, the 
characters can’t. To us, the song is for the 
singer....” 

Irwin: “We may have to change our music, 
add what we feel are a few discords. . . .” 

Gwen: “But we can do variations, and still 
be true to our basic theme . . . we are never 
content until we have it.” 
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Irwin: “There are many great writers whose 
real work never is seen. By the time it appears 
it has been altered, aborted, shuffled.” 

Gwen: “For the first two and a half years 
that Four Star Theatre was in existence, we 
did 60 per cent of its scripts. This isn’t diffi- 
cult when you are working with people who 
don’t throw obstacles in your path. But when 
you start censoring your own work, trying to 
please everyone, there can be no real crea- 
tivity when your critical judgment is on 
top.” 

Irwin: “Most Wrirer’s Dicest readers 
want to prepare themselves to make an 
honest contribution as writers, I believe. 
They should realize that many times writers 
in television and feature pictures are forced 
to do second-rate work, to fit into a mold. I 
was disappointed when I first came to Holly- 
wood because nobody asked me, in regard to 
a story, what its theme was. They just said, 
‘Write us one like so-and-so’ It’s too easy for 
a writer to make a living here today. They 
don’t have to do writing that’s really good, 
dialogue that sings, stories with truly dra- 
matic construction, and an honest character 
statement. But the most successful, financially 
as well as artistically, are those who don’t 
settle for second-best efforts.” 

Gwen: “A writer should ask himself if his 
aim is to be a playwright, or just to write 
‘stuff’ to sell. The writer who exercises his 
dramatic integrity is the writer who is re- 
warded by being in demand.” 

Irwin: “In the beginning, the entrepre- 
neurs of Hollywood devised the bastard form 
called the treatment. This was foisted upon 
us by men who wouldn’t read for themselves, 
who employed other people to read for them.” 

Gwen: “It’s a form that can’t be published, 
because it’s written in the present tense; it 
can’t be performed, because it’s only partially 
dialogued.” 

Irwin: “If we were beginning all over 
again, we’d write for publication first, and 
then translate our work to the screen.” 

Gwen: “As far as technique is concerned, 
I'd say that if you can’t put the statement of 
your whole story on one page, even in one 
sentence, you have no story. You don’t have 
a great story, anyway. It isn’t about anything, 
if it hasn’t a theme.” 

Irwin: “To define ‘theme,’ I’d say it’s a 





WRITE FOR TELEVISION 


TV Techniques At Your Fingertips 
In These Authoritative Books... . 


Three books by Harry W. McMahan 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


The creative techniques and language of TV 
today in this handbook and dictionary com- 
bined—a solid introduction for the begin- 
ner a handy reference for the pros. 100 
illustrations. 232 pages $7.50 


THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL 


Called by Film News, “the standard work on 
the techniques of producing live and filmed 
TV spots. Its discussion of the methods 
available is stimulating and imaginative, its 
abundant illustrations are appropriately 
chosen.” Includes how-to evaluate the fin- 
ished commercial script. 224 pages. 190 
photographs. $6.50 


TV TAPE COMMERCIALS 


New techniques of creating and producing 
television advertising more effectively. “The 
style is breezy, the illustrations excellent, 
and the information most timely.”—Film/ 
AV World. 110 pages. 58 illustrations, $4.50 


AD MAN AD-LIBS ON TV 
By Bob Foreman, BBDO, Inc. 


A penetrating analysis of the world of TV, 
written with a keen sense of humor and a 
real grasp of the problems and methods of 
TV advertising. “Brightly presented . . .”— 
TV World. 192 pages. Illustrations. $4.50 


SCREEN WRITING AND 
PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 


By Charles W. Curran 

All the basic facts of production for TV, 
film and tape, are in this non-technical 
handbook. Includes a complete glossary 
of terms. 240 pages, charts, diagrams, 
photos. $4.95 


HOW TO WRITE AND 
DIRECT FOR TELEVISION 


By Willima I. Kaufman, NBC-TV 

The know-how of 20 top writers and direc- 
tors is presented in this helpful book. “‘Writ- 
ten simply and directly, the essays are lively 
and interesting.” —Quarterly of Film, Radio 
and Television. 192 pages. $3.95 


Order from Writer's Digest or from 


HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
151 E. 50th Street, New York 22 











































UZZELL COMPETENCE 


If you are in doubt as to the possibilities of 
competent literary help by correspondence, con- 
sider three recent successes we have had in 
Nigeria, Israel and India. Cyprian Ekwensi, 
down in Lagos, West Africa, with my help has 
had his first novel, ‘‘Jagua Nana,’’ published by 
Hutchinsons in London. Herbert Russcol in Tel 
Aviv has had his first, ‘‘Kilometer 95,’’ pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin and by Victor Gollanz 
in London and has sold the picture rights to 
M.G.M. Herb and I collaborated for months on 
his novel. He swears by my book, ‘‘Technique 
of the Novel.’’ Dr. (Mrs.) Kalyani Dar in Bombay 
won top prize in an All-India Short Story Com- 
petition by (she writes) closely applying the 
principles in our ‘‘Narrative Technique."’ 


What's the secret? It’s no secret; it means long 
experience in spotting publishable values, in con- 
structive help in plotting, in insisting on careful, 
patient writing, in teaching what can and must 
be learned, and always having a friendly, en- 
thusiastic interest in our writers’ success. Our 
book, ‘‘Narrative Technique’ (stories) and ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’’ (novels) help our writ- 
ers grasp basic principles. We sell these books by 
return mail: $4.75 for ‘‘NT’’ and $4.00 for ‘“TN’’. 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’’ is free for 
the asking. All our criticism and teaching is han- 
dled personally by us. We have no assistants. In- 
quiries answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18. Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL otichoms 


















SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 


brochure. 
NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
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FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 
wee clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
¥ hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly t. when ready. 
Free carbon = 5 eae paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


Minimum $7.50 
IRMA A. BRINK 


(Son Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 



















Read THE LITERARY JUNGLE 


An Informative, Revealing Survey on Writing Services; 
How to Learn to Write, Copyrights. 


Snd $1 to WRITERS INSTITUTE OF N.Y., Box 1436, 
G.P.O., N.Y. 1 (Charge Deducted If You Join Our Writers 
Club!) Benefits: Free Criticism-Market Service, Magazine 
in which Members Work is Published and Paid For! Library. 
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truth, a statement of truth, with an emotional 
impact and a meaning for the audience. For 
us, a story must have a theme.” 

Gwen: “If you havea theme, the story 
writes itself more easily. If not, you have an 
uphill battle. Events grow out of a theme; 
you can’t hold them back. Start with a true 
problem between two characters, or between 
a character and a force. . . .” 

Irwin: “A phony scene will weaken credi- 
bility, and must be ruthlessly eliminated.” 

Gwen: “The first lesson a writer should 
learn is to cut. If you can cut a certain part of 
a story, do. If it doesn’t move the story it 
must go!” 

Irwin: “Anyone who has anything to sell 
has only to see how others are doing it. Gwen 
is always shocked by the number of people 
who want to write for television, but don’t 
even watch it much.” 

Gwen: “And who don’t respect it. If you 
don’t respect the medium you are working 
for, how can you expect anyone else to? New 
writers must make a long, careful study of 
what’s on. And if they don’t like it, it is their 
obligation to do better.” 

Irwin: “Believe me, what they'll see isn’t 
necessarily what the producers are actually 
buying. These, the plays that are seen, finally, 
on the screen, are often compromises. But 
new writers shouldn’t like what they see, or 
be satisfied. It’s this restlessness about the 
present quality of shows, this desire to im- 
prove, that will eventually lead to some 
changes in the mediocrity.” 

Gwen: “Some compromises are necessary 
and legitimate, of course. The producers are 
not all wrong, or the networks. They have 
their problems too.” 

Irwin: “Pay TV will come, and then there 
will be a larger market, more quality .. . 
then democracy will flower for the writer. 
Another hope for the future is that through 
associations like repertory companies you can 
now work two sides of the street.” 

Gwen: “We have formed a repertory com- 
pany. We plan to take in other writers. Our 
plans include the stage, as well as film.” 

Irwin: “The real hope for the future is for 
writers and actors to come together and build 
upon that foundation. As in Shakespeare’s 
time.” 

Gwen: “Many writers have directorial 
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ability, the ability to handle production. We 
feel that when you bring the right elements 
together, you have a clean line of interest, 
with no conflicting lines. So often when you 
see something on television that doesn’t quite 
make sense, and you don’t quite feel that you 
have understood it, it is because another 
force, another line of interest got into it, and 
the point of view has been clouded. This 
doesn’t happen when there is a tightly-knit 
creative empathy between writer, director, 
producer and actors.” 

Irwin: “New writers should ask themselves 
questions about their characters, their moti- 
vations, and so on . . . the plots will emerge. 
Although I hate to use that word ‘plot.’ Tele- 
vision needs new, original approaches to 
truth.” 

Gwen: “The one thing a writer must be 
aware of—whether he is writing a short story, 
a novel, ora TV play—is that he is a camera.” 

Irwin: “In our script ‘A Summer’s Ending’ 
we said something that we wanted to say. It 
was written for June Allyson, and captured 
the imagination of the president of Four Star, 
her husband, Dick Powell. He did something 
he’s never done before, or since. He co- 
starred with her. And for us, they captured 
truth on screen. 

“The paradox of the experience is that this 
husband and wife in real life played two 
people married to others, who briefly fall in 
love. It’s not a story of infidelity, however. It 
makes a moral statement. And the Powells 
played it with great taste. Our point is that 
you can work within the limitations of the 
medium, to make an adult statement. 

“There has been a lot of analysis of what 
the half-hour script is. Some people have re- 
ferred to it as a one-act play, others to it be- 
ing a vignette. We feel it is much more than 
that. It is drama, distilled. A large idea cap- 
suled into 24 minutes. Consequently many, 
many pages, even scenes, are written and 
discarded, as the painstaking author searches 
for just the two or three lines, for the scene, 
for the setting, that will tell the most about 
the people caught in the dramatic conflict. 

“The little scene in the Golden Horn Res- 
taurant is the important transition scene. We 
used nostalgia to pull these two strangers to- 
gether. We didn’t have the luxury of a reel or 
two reels to accomplish this—only a page 
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AN AGENT WHO WRITES... 


For over 15 years I’ve been helping thousands of hope- 
fuls become pro writers. Now I want to help you! What 
is the secret behind such success? I understand writing 

. . because I’m a writer, also. Yes, in addition to 
selling for others, I sell my own—11 books (4 scheduled 
for early ’61 publication) plus articles, short stories in 
top magazines. 


HOW CAN | HELP YOU? 


Appraisal: Can your script be sold? Does it need 
improvement? As a selling writer myself, I’m in a unique 
position to know just how to help you sell! 


Editing: Many a good script is turned down because 
editors have no time to make changes, even less time to 
tell you how to do it. If your script needs editing, I’ll 
help you. My experience of selling my own writings and 
those of my clients gives you top-notch help. No other 
agent has such a double-barrelled background! That is 
why my success stands out! 


Revision: Line-by-line correction and complete retyping 


of your scripts. All subjects, all lengths handled. Write 
me about your needs. 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP! 


Mail me your script: short scripts, $5 handling fee. 

Book-lengths, $25 appraisal fee. Commission 10%. 

PROFESSIONALS: Our expanding sales department 

will do wonders for your steady output. Write us about 

ly sales and let’s work together. We reply within 
ys! 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-1450 








PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE way 
PAST Ry A EDITOR, and information about Prac 
riting. 











and a half. Incidentally, this particular scene 
we wrote to the music of the phonograph. 
We had gotten the idea at breakfast one 
morning that a mutually nostalgic piece of 
music could bring these two people who had 
only known each other for a day to the 
point of falling in love. We had to do it 
quickly and forcefully, and the shared ex- 
perience of the music did it. Once we got the 
idea for the scene, we went all the way with 
it—and found the music first. We went to a 
music shop and listened to old Tommy 
Dorsey records. Bought an album, which we 
played over and over for ourselves. This 
scene was a delight to us to write. We not 
only timed out the dialogue to ‘Getting Sen- 
timental Over You,’ but we also tried out the 
whole scene—and danced to it. So you see, 
being a writer is not all ‘seat of the pants to 
the seat of the chair’—it can sometimes be 
cheek-to-cheek (when you are a husband 
and wife team)—but not tongue in cheek! 
The statement we tried to make here is truth. 
The theme of ‘Summer’s Ending’ for us is 
crystallized in one line, when Paul says: 
*‘That’s one of the casualties of divorce— 
who gets custody of the friends?’ ”’ 

And here is that transition scene, as the 
Gielguds wrote it. (Preceding it were 15 
pages in which it was established that Paul 
and Sharon, who have met very recently and 
are attracted to each other, are somewhat 
neglected by their busy mates. ) 


INT. GOLDEN HORN RESTAURANT— 
(LATE AT NIGHT) SHARON AND PAUL 


at small, intimate, candlelit 
table. They are lingering over 
brandy and are the only ones 
left in the restaurant except 
the PROPRIETOR, who has just 
completed turning a stack of 
records on the hi-fi record 
changer. 


SHARON 


Late at night he always plays 
the old songs. He used to 
play tenor sax with Tommy 
Dorsey. 


Paul follows her eyes to: 
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FEATURE—A TENOR SAX HUNG ABOVE 
THE CASH REGISTER LIKE A 
TALISMAN 


as they watch the balding, 
aging proprietor return to his 
task of checking dinner checks 
thru bifocals. 


PAUL 
Where do the years go? 


CLOSE TWO-SHOT—SHARON AND PAUL 


He is lighting her cigarette, 
when both are hit with the 
nostalgia of the first, melan- 
choly sweet tones of Tommy 
Dorsey's trombone: "GETTING 
SENTIMENTAL OVER YOU." 


SHARON 
(wistfully) 
Saturday night...and Tommy 

Dorsey... 

(beat, as they listen) 
You turn around a couple of 
times, and you're middle-aged. 

PAUL 
You're not middle-aged. 
SHARON 
I guess everybody in our day 
danced to Dorsey. 


PAUL 


You make it sound like it's 
all over. 


SHARON 


We never dance any more. 
Paul pushes back his chair. 
Holds out his hand to her. 


PAUL 
I'm warning you, I haven't in 
a long time. 


SHARON 


Oh, I didn't mean...Do you 
think it would be all right? 
(Continued on page 76) 
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The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers and 
editors, offers a chance to learn writing as 
famous writers learned—by writing steadily, 
under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
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get you started and keep you writing. You 
also submit original work of any type or any 
length. Before long you are doing complete 
stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to any- 
one who possesses natural ability. A qualifying 
Literary Aptitude Test is offered without 
charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made 
a success of the training. Send for your test 
today and find out how your natural writin: 
ability measures up. There is no obligation o' 
course. 
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THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
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TYPING 


JOYCE VAN SCYOC 
1600 Meadow Lane, Blytheville, Arkansas 
RATES: 





65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
lc per page each. 





MARGARET WALTERS 
6253 Metz St., Long Beach 8, California 


RATES: 


$1.00 per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MAIL-AWAY DUPLICATING 
SERVICE 

P.O. Box 139, North Hollywood, Calif. 

PHONE: HOllywood 2-2458. 


RATE:: Manuscripts, 60c per thousand words. 
Dramatic scripts, 40c per page. Dupli- 
cating $2.38 per 100 each. Send for free 
price schedule. Minimum, $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, 5c 
each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 


1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 





Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
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$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 





JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 

RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
$1.00. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ROLAND J. WARD 
2760 Woodley Pl., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


DICK BRADLEY 


720 No. Dearborn St., Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, II. 
(Electric Typing) 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: Two, no extra charge. 


FRED ARCHER 


1318 W. Winnemac, Chicago 40, Ill. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 



























MICHIGAN 
MARION NASH 


3431 Rust St., Saginaw, Mich. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; book lengths, 
50c per thousand; poetry, Ic per line, 
$1.00 minimum. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave., Kansas City 24, Missouns 
PHONE: CH 1-6372 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry, lc per 


line. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c 


NEW JERSEY 
SHIRLEY E. KRAVITZ 


P.O. Box 321, Linden, New Jersey 

PHONE: WaAbash 5-1472 

RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words 
(stories, articles). 20c per page on more 
than 10,000 words (book-length manu- 
scripts). Minimum: $1.00. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
2c each. 


TYPEWRITER: Electric, elite. 


MORE MSS. TYPISTS 
LISTED ON PAGE 66 











It is standard practice to include return 
postage when sending manuscripts. 
Return postage must be sufficient to cover 
the additional typed manuscript (about 
three times the initial postage). Manu- 
scripts may now be sent at the Educa- 
tional Material postal rate which is nine 
cents for the first pound and five cents 
for each additional pound or fraction. 











NEW YORK 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CATHERINE L. CRAGG 
R.R. 1, Randolph, New York 


60c per thousand words (stories, books, 
articles): 45c per page (TV and dra- 
matic scripts) ; poetry Ic per line, $1.00 
minimum. 


RATES: 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 


2c each. 


DOROTHY LEHR 


Main Road, Southhold, New York 
RATES: 90c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) $1.00 per 
thousand. 
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OHIO 









MARY B. JONES 


6211 Mayflower Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio 
PHONE: ELmbhurst 1-4299. 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page; TV and dramatic scripts, 50c 
per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


OREGON 


VIOLET HAYS 


P. O. Box 514, Wecoma Beach, Oregon 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; verse, 25c per 
page. TV and dramatic scripts, 50c per 
page. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MABEL C. HUTCHINSON 


4830 Penn Street, Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania 


RATES: 70c per thousand; book lengths, 60c per 
thousand. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
10c each. 


TEXAS 


MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: 75c per thousand words, minor correc- 
tions included. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Miultilith, $3.50 per 100 each. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


L. FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





VERMONT 


BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio, Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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Rus Arnold 


Photojournalists, like other journalists, are 
constantly throwing away potential income 
by not protecting their rights. Perhaps it’s 
because they don’t know what their rights 
are; perhaps it’s because they are more 
concerned with the immediate problem of 
getting an acceptance and don’t want to 
raise the questions that might antagonize an 
editor. Yet, the time to talk about your 
rights (what you are offering for sale, what 
you will be getting for it, what you are not 
offering for sale) is before the sale is made. 

One of the cheapest ways editors, public 
relations men and advertising agencies have 
found to get photographs is the contest. The 
photographer, lured by the “generous” 
prizes, sends in his pictures without bother- 
ing to read the rules of the contest. Typical 
is a contest run every year by a public re- 
lations firm acting in behalf of an industry 
association, for pictures showing people using 
that industry’s products. The rules of this 
contest specifically include the usual state- 
ment that “all submissions shall become the 
property of” the public relations firm and its 
client industry. A few prizes are handed out, 
of course, but the industry association has 
built up an extensive but inexpensive picture 
file this way. All usable pictures submitted in 
the contest, whether or not they receive a 
prize, are copied and then printed up in 
quantities of 150 to 300 8x 10 glossies to 
be offered free to editors for the greater 
glory of the industry and its p.r. firm. What 
does the photographer get? Not even a credit 
line. 

That phrase about “all material submitted 
becomes the property of etc.” is one to watch 
out for. Always read all the contest rules 
to see what the catch is; certainly you should 
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never submit anything in a contest if it be- 
comes the property of the contest-operators 
without their having to give you any prize. 
And of course look at the small prizes as well 
as the big ones. Sure, they may give away 
one Cadillac. But they may get to use hun- 
dreds of valuable pictures (“all rights in- 
cluding surrender of negatives”) in exchange 
for a $25 bond that costs them (and pays 
you) $18.50. Never submit in any picture 
contest, a picture that is worth more to you 
than the least the contest operator will offer 
you. 

Selling pictures is something else again, you 
may say. True, and there are many honest, 
ethical, well-paying editors and agency peo- 
ple. Still, it’s a good idea to look at what is 
written in the small type—and what is left 
unwritten. I once did a picture story which 
my client placed with a national newspaper 
syndicate as a full-page layout. The syndicate 
phoned me, asking to borrow the negatives 
so they could make the necessary quantity 
of prints from the originals instead of copy 
negatives, thus getting better quality. They 
promised to return them promptly, so I 
agreed, A few weeks later, when I asked for 
the negatives, I learned my client had picked 
them up. I asked him for them; he said they 
were his property. My only recourse would 
have been to sue. With nothing in writing as 
to who owned the negatives, there wasn’t 
much I could do. I know of at least three 
subsequent occasions when I could have sold 
a particular one of those pictures if I had the 
negative. 

Even ideas have to be protected. Kirk 
Polking, who has had a great deal of ex- 
perience both as an editor and as a free- 
lance, brings up the problem of ethics be- 
tween free-lance photographers and writers. 
“Take this case. A writer submitted a script 
to PAGEANT Macazine that they liked. The 
editors then assigned a photographer to do 
the pictures to accompany it. Because of a 
policy change they then dropped the story 
and paid the writer and photographer a 
token payment. The photographer is now 
peddling the pictures. Should he sell them 
with the same basic idea as the copy origi- 
nally written by the writer. Ethically by my 
point of view he owes the writer a commission 
on the sale.” 











YOU ASKED FOR IT! 
So the SHORT SHOP OPENS AGAIN TO 
HELP YOU AFTER 10 YEARS! 


Let’s talk it over. No obligation whatsoever. My aim? 
Fine writing for fine people. Drop me a line if interested. 


Homer B. Moffett—The Short Shop 
111 E. lilinols St., Wheaton, IIlinols 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 

Short stories under 2,000 words... .$ 3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour............... 5.00 
I Tg ao coisvcitunpibin 7.50 
Stage Plays .....:...+ + 10.00 
oo cial cian AN ae 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











Why Not Make Money 


While Learning to Write ? 


With my unique system, you practice writing and profit at 
the same time. No longer need you spend deny months 
just practicing. With my new method, the editors decide 
how you are doing . . . with their verdicts often rendered 
in checks. There is no guesswork with my tested coaching. 
You can start in the “grammar school’’ of writing, and 
end up—if you so desire—with an ‘‘advanced’’ education. 
You pay as you progress—from month to month. 

Don’t get me wrong. A great deal of study and practice are 
necessary. There is no way out of that. But if you already 
have a great deal of practice behind you, my approach to 
professional writing could be exactly what you need to tip 





’ the scales in your favor. 


In the beginning, writing can be a real chore. Because I 
am so aware of that, I have planned my program so that 
there can be both financial and editorial recognition along 
the way . . . to make the going easier for you. 

Why not ask for further information as to what I can 
accomplish for you. There is no obligation. Please mail 
coupon below. By return mail I will explain what my writi 
program is all ut—my clients will testify as to how w 
it works. For what you get, my fee is the most modest in the 
field. Only $5.00 can start you on the road to Writing for 
Profit. Send no money now! First, write for the facts... 
then decide. 

Benson Barrett—7464 N. Clark $t., Dept. 298-D, Chicago 26, Ill. 


Ne | 
Benson Berrett, Dent. 298-D 

7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 

Please send me the free facts on your Write for Profit 
method. 
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LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 

your s ¥ work, same as for my adult university stu- 

a per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
i. 


ks. lose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. re M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohio 





A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 

Correspondence Course 

For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston S$ Boston, Mass. 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 
details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





Before buying writing help, it's a good idea 
to check first if your critic is favorably 
listed by The National Writers Club. 


ROBERT 0. ERISMAN 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 








NOVELS Ghosted 


Re. ? Criticiom, won't 8 http anes Se ge, 
your to 


me do it for 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Also fro! r ce. 
Nearly soventoon years in doctoring moneowtse ‘or authors. 
Let ir you-——to be sure right. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Marjorie Peters & Pierre Long 
Literary Agents & Creative Writing Counsellors 


5744 S. Harper Avenue 
Chicago 37 (Plaza 2-8377) 


Interested only in writing of quality. 








WRITERS! Let a graduate journalist's expert 

preparation of your book pave the 
way to success for Ape My clients ase selling. I edit, 
revise, take ptf of : 1 corrections, Properly type your novel 
or non-fiction and present it at its very best. 
Eighteen years ys ‘experience in creative re-writing of 
authors’ ——— alee $2.00 per thousand words (four type- 
written Be Ferment down, balance after I have 
complet work 


EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kansas City 32, Missouri 
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Whose Idea Is It? 


In a case like this, if the writer has any corre- 
spondence to prove the original idea was his, 
and that the magazine in making the “token 
payment” surrendered any rights they might 
have had, his best bet would be to alert the 
photographer to this situation. The photog- 
rapher should be made aware in advance 
that the idea is the writer’s. Unfortunately, 
we have no way of patenting or copywriting 
ideas—we can only patent or copywright the 
expression of that idea in a particular ma- 
chine. a particular piece of writing, a particu- 
lar photograph. So while the ethics are on the 
writer’s side in this instance, the law leaves 
him without protection. 

The idea man is always taking these risks— 
whether with ideas or pictures. You talk to an 
editor and suggest an idea for a story. You 
have to tell him the idea; otherwise how can 
he decide whether or not to assign it? In fact, 
you have to go into details on how you will 
execute the idea. What’s to stop him from 
turning you down, and then having some- 
body else do the story? You may say only a 
cheap editor would do that. But when I was a 
stringer for a national business weekly I got 
the local bureau chief interested in a story on 
which I had done some research. He sub- 
mitted it to the home office. They liked it so 
much they sent a staff man all the way from 
New York to cover it. 

What can you do to protect yourself? Some- 
times there isn’t much. Having your ideas 
“borrowed” is one of the penalties you pay for 
having ideas, There are, however, a few 
simple steps that can give you some protec- 
tion. 

For one thing, the danger of having an idea 
lifted is one reason freelancers do not like to 
query editors. They prefer, instead, to submit 
the completed package. Of course this means 
more work, and is a gamble. It does, on the 
other hand, give some protection against 
idea-lifting. An editor is less likely to borrow 
an idea from a completed script or picture 
story than from a query letter. It’s there at 
hand, ready or almost ready to use; besides, 
if he doesn’t buy it, somebody else may buy it, 
so why take a chance on it appearing else- 
where and in his magazine at about the same 
time? For the contributor, the chance of sell- 
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ing it elsewhere if the first editor turns it 
down converts the “gamble” to an “invest- 
ment.” 

Another idea about the finished package is 
the simple fact that you have a better control 
over rights than when you do the same story 
on assignment or in response to an accepted 
query-letter. 

Let’s say you query an editor about a story; 
perhaps a local man is teaching blind people 
to square dance. Let’s put aside the possibility 
that the editor may send a staff man out to do 
the story. He tells you to go ahead. What are 
your rights? The code of the American So- 
ciety of Magazine Photographers says that in 
such a case he must either assign the story at 
regular rates, or must guarantee expenses in 
exchange for the right to be the first to have 
a chance at buying the story. If you are not 
an ASMP member you may decide to go 
ahead completely on speculation. If the editor 
then buys the story, what is he buying? Unless 
you specifically arrange that he is buying “first 
rights” or “first American rights” he may 
later prevent you from selling the story else- 
where. The ASMP code says that the maga- 


zine may borrow the negatives to facilitate 
production, but the negatives remain the 
property of the photographer, and must be 
returned to him after a reasonable time. If 
you are not an ASMP member and the editor 
asks for the negatives, you may do as you 
wish ; remember that if you give up the nega- 
tives you are giving up resale possibilities. 


What Rights? 


Here are some of the rights you must either 
specifically reserve, or willingly surrender. If 
you surrender them, you must decide whether 
you are giving them away as part of the deal, 
or charging extra for them. 

1. Further use by original purchaser. If you 
do a story for one magazine in a chain, will 
other magazines under the same ownership 
have the right to use them without extra pay- 
ment? If you sell to a company publication, 
will the pictures later be used for advertising, 
publicity, or annual reports? 

2. Credit line. More and more photojour- 
nalists insist that the use of a credit-line is a 
part of the sale agreement. If “photo by 





[] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 

([] Do you read extensively? 

[-] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 
and have an active curiosity about the 
world around you? 


[-] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 


(] In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name 


Address 


SE eee ery ee ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 





Do YOU Quadlify 
Money-Earning 


Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


MAIL TO 
22 East (2th Street ° 


as a Potential 
Article Writer? 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
“idea” man? 

[-] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, efc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 


[] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques through a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 


[_] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


IN TINS osx <5 odin Son cos ckeicns c's stectens 
Areas of Interest or Specialization.... ................ 
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Here are two examples of pictures that can be 
repeatedly sold to various publications. Does 
the photographer have the right to make these 
sales? The picture of the two boys and the gun 
was made “on speculation”; the photographer 
owns all rights to it. The other was made on 
assignment, but the photographer saw to it 
that his rights to use the picure were clearly 
defined. Both photos were made with a twin- 
lens reflex by Rus Arnold; the polio-victim pic- 
ture was lit by two electronic flash units. 
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so-and-so” is to be omitted, the price is in- 
creased accordingly. 

3. Rights to material not used by original 
purchaser. There are usually pictures sub- 
mitted as part of a story that are omitted 
from the published version. To whom do 
these belong? 

4. Further use by photographer. After the 
original story appears, does the photographer 
have the right to sell the story, in the same 
form or revised, to other publications in this 
country? In other countries? 

5. Negative rights. Who owns the negatives? 
Who owns the rights to the use of those nega- 
tives? 


Do You Want To Fight? 


How much you are prepared to fight for your 
rights, and how much these rights are worth 
fighting for, depends of course on your status 
(economic and professional) and on what 
the prospects are for further revenue from 
that particular story. Obviously a well-estab- 
lished professional whose services are sought 
after, or who at least eats regularly, can be 
more insistent on retaining rights than a be- 
ginner eager for experience, tear sheets, or 
income. Equally obvious, there are cases 
where subsequent rights just are not worth 
worrying about. There are also assignments 
where the client wants all rights, and is will- 
ing to pay extra for them. 

If, instead of sending the editor a query let- 
ter, you submit the complete story, you have 
better control on your rights.. All you have to 
do is mention, in submitting, that you are 
offering “first rights”; if you think it neces- 
sary you can add “for use in” and name his 
magazine. That takes care of most contingen- 
cies. If you have already sold the story once 
and re-submit it elsewhere, this time you offer 
“one time rights” ; this implies previous pub- 
lication. 

Many free-lance photojournalists feel they 
can avoid many business headaches, includ- 
ing the question of protecting their rights, by 
working through a picture agent. In most 
instances this is true. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that in making your arrangements with 
a picture agency in the first place you must 
be specific in spelling out your rights. One 
picture agency recently admitted it had been 
unable to comply with many requests from 
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photographers for the return of their nega- 
tives. They had so many negatives on file, the 
agency said, that they are about to install an 
IBM system for keeping track of negatives. 


Answering the Mail 


From Lester H. Hartwig, Union Springs, 
Ala., comes a question “whether editors are 
receptive to Kodacolor prints? Or would they 
prefer the color negative? Or is Kodacolor 
just out of the picture?” 

Kodacolor and the other negative-processes 
are having a tough fight gaining recognition 
outside the field of advertising illustration. 
There is some color-negative being used by 
newspapers, notably the Milwaukee Journal. 
Also there is a trend toward the use of color 
prints (made from color negatives) by public 
relations firms who submit quantities of pic- 
tures to various publications. If this latter 
catches on it may help editors (and, perhaps 
more important, their engravers) to recog- 
nize the possibilities of the color-print process. 
Until then it is still your best bet, when shoot- 
ing color for editorial use, to submit positive 
transparencies. 

G. Morgan Coote, Toronto, Ont., Canada: 
Writer’s Market lists many good photojour- 
nalism markets for both the United States 
and Canada, but I know of no comparable 
guide to markets outside these two countries. 
Your being in Canada should be no draw- 
back in contributing to major U.S. markets, 
particularly if your material covers aspects of 
life in Canada that are different from life 
south of the border. Watch for a discussion 
of selecting and working with an agent in a 
later column. 

Leslie Wagner King, Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Yes, it’s ok to use registered mail for protec- 
tion when submitting original color slides, 
but certified mail might be better. It travels 
faster, costs less. Ask your local postmaster 
about the difference between registered and 


certified. And yes, you may use a duplicate . 








THE JUVENILE FIELD 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


g 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Arti- 
cles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. Now 
... I'm Teaching. 
| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW TO 
WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| Offer You Step-By-Step Instruction and 
Personal Guidance. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


WILL HERMAN—Dept. W. 


1726 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 









[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Make Extra Money 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 


sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 
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slide for submission, if it is a good duplicate. Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Too often there is an appreciable loss of Caen Se me Sa 











THE NEW WRITER'S MARKET 


Send two stories with three dollars, analysis charge. | will act as agent, critic or teacher according to story need. 
(Fee includes both stories) 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, ADELE BAILEY 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess’' APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 
CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or play. 
EDITING... COACHING. . .REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 








A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 
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quality in copies of color slides. That’s why 
it’s too bad color prints are not yet accepted 
by editors. 

Robert J. Higgins, Oconomawoc, Wisc.: 
For feature pix with a mid-west slant, try 
selling to Lloyd Wendt, Editor, Cxicaco 
Sunpay TRIBUNE Macazine, Chicago 11, 
Ill. For features of general interest, try Don 
Feitel, Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, 
Inc., 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Feitel wrote a book, Secrets of Successful 
Free Lancing (Chilton, $1.95), that might 
give you a few ideas. 

35mm users: Kodak has put out an excel- 
lent little folder on “Handling 35mm Maga- 
zines and Cameras.” The word “magazines” 
refers to the metal cassettes in which 35mm 
film is sold. If you shoot any 35mm film, 
either in black-and-white or color, you’ll 
want to read this; it’s free. If your local color 
processor doesn’t have a copy for you, send 
a stamped, addressed envelope to Colorfax 
Laboratories, Inc., 1160 Bonifant St., Silver 
Springs, Md. 


Photo Markets 


Modern Man, 8150 Central Park Blvd., Skokie, Il. 
Arthur Arkush, editorial director. Use glamour, 
figure studies, and adventure photos, b&w and 
color. Pics are used alone with captions, or in series 
which should include at least 20 shots for selection; 
also as illustrations to stories. 8x10 for b&w, 4x5 
for color. Single b&w shots bring $10; color, $150. 
Color cover pays $200. Editorial board meets for 
cover selection about 10th of every even month 
(Feb., April, etc.). 


Real, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., Ray 
Robinson, editor, uses anything in the way of 
photographs which is suitable to a man’s magazine 
—cheesecake, sports, etc. Uses both b&w and color 
as illustrations with stories and in picture series. 
Only cheesecake shots appear with caption alone. 
Rates vary according to quality and subject. Cover 
may bring as high as $4.50. “‘Photographers should 
keep in mind that we are not Lire and Loox and 
that we can’t reproduce 35mm color. In order to 
know exactly what we want just keep watching 
the mags, Rea and See.” Address submissions to 
Peter Albertson, picture editor. 


Spirit, 292 S. La Cienega Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Leo West, editor. Spirit is a magazine pub- 
lished monthly for florists by telegraph delivery 
service. “So far, we report on material the same 
day as received; by so far, I mean so far this year,” 
Mr. West says. Uses both b&w and color on sub- 
jects directly pertaining to florists and their prod- 
ucts. Pays $3 each. 
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Get Over the Wall 


(Continued from page 26) 





to relearn the value of simple and concise 
writing. 

Now I needed a title. The one which carried 
me through numerous revisions was aban- 
doned. I wrote dozens of titles as they came 
to mind; I asked friends; I pestered my wife. 

The saga was finally called: “One Of The 
Bravest”—which probably wasn’t as good as 
it could be. But I figured at least it suggested 
a corrida without telegraphing anything. 

So the photographs and manuscript were 
bundled up and mailed again. This time it 
left a good feeling. I waited five weeks before 
any word came back, Instead of the usual 
manuscript envelope, I received a normal- 
sized letter. I rushed to tear it open. 

“Dear Mr. Alwan: 

“The article entitled ‘One Of The Bravest’ 
has been accepted at TRUE for $. . 

“Please sign and return the enclosed au- 
thor’s agreement for our files. Upon its re- 
ceipt here the check will be mailed to you. 


Thank you for your cooperation.” 

It had taken nearly nine months from the 
time I wrote a bleak query until I received 
the note of acceptance. There was a feeling 
of having covered a great deal of ground. But 
the greatest satisfaction was in having scaled 
the beginner’s wall of pessimism. 

My final note to Mr. Mason: 

“Just a few lines to let you know how much 
I appreciate TRUE’s acceptance of my story. 

“I never really thought I’d get anywhere 
with this little tale. 

“Your generous check will support a fine 
trip along the west coast of Mexico.” 

This is my suggestion to anyone who hasn’t 
published, but secretly thinks he has it in 
him: force yourself to the typewriter. Put 
that idea in a query. Sure, nobody will read 
it—who’d pay money for anything you could 
write? What a laugh! 

But do it anyway. The discipline of writing 
a concise query will hurt at first. (It won’t 
later.) But remember: every query you write 
is a possible lifeline. 

How optimistic the world seems—here on 
the outside. 


@ WD CRITICISM NEWSLETTER @ 








by Phyllis Moore 


One of our best short stories of the 
month comes from Olaf Sigmund of 
Lauderdale-by-the-Sea, Fla. An ex- 
sea captain and his landlady re- 
main in an oceanside apartment 
house to face a hurricane. . . . From 
Lovise Stimpert of Topeka, Kan., we 
received a very clever article enti- 
tled ‘‘How to Save Money by Not 
Sewing." 


Our editor feels that Patricia Erick- 
son of Ryan Park, Wyo., is begin- 
ning to move in the right direction 
to achieve commercial success with 
her two latest poetry submissions, 
“Mystery” and “Typing.” . . . 
Carrie K. Warfield, Woodbine, Md., 
wrote to thank us for a criticism of 
a short story which we did for her 
over a year ago. She has read and 
re-read our report and finds it ‘‘fair, 
kind and helpful." . . . The poetry 
of an RCAF jet pilot stationed in 
Duluth, Minn., has been highly 
praised by our staff. A. L. Bocking’s 
poem ‘Night Alert’’ has been pub- 
lished. 


“A Boy Named Simon" is the title 





of a very appealing story for young 
and old alike sent to us by Sister 
M. Rose Martyr, St. Laurent, Que. It 
relates the tale of the visit of Simon 
of Cyrene to Jesus shortly after the 
Christ Child's birth. . . . Gerald 
Millar of Bowness, Alberta, has 
turned his talent to a different field 
of writing. The author of several 
very good TV plays, he has submit- 
ted a short story called ‘‘Maginfred 
Manor." . . . William Griffin of 
Huntington, W. Va., who sent us a 
novel called ‘Destination: Hell?’ 
last August for a blue-pencil criti- 
cism, writes to tell us his revision of 
the book is near completion and he 
plans to forward it to a publisher 
soon. 


Our staff has noticed great improve- 
ment in the latest work of Frieda 
Althoff of New York City. A bride 
of one year finds clay feet on her 
idol when her husband discloses an 
uncontrollable love for playing the 
horses. . . . A satirical article enti- 
tled “This Ils Our Navy?” received 
an excellent report from our staff. 
Its author is M. J. Mitchell, Jr., of 
Seattle, Wash. . . . The confession 
field is always a popular one. One 





of the best we have seen this month 
is called ‘‘! Couldn't Stand to Have 
Men Touch Me" and comes to us 
from Anna Marie Scally of Cali- 
fornia. 


Let us help you 
Stories and Articles up to 3,000 
words — $6.00; each additional 
1,000 words—$1.50. 

Poetry up to 10 lines—$2.00; each 
additional line—15c. 
Book-Lengths over 25,000 words— 
$12 for reading and report only; 
$1.50 per 1,000 words for a “‘blue- 
pencil’’ revision-criticism. 

Plays (TV, Radio and Theatre) — 
$9 for 30-minute or one-act plays; 
$20 for one-hour or three-act 
plays. Send scripts, payment and 
stamped return envelope to: 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
CRITICISM DEPT. 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Shop & Swap 








CLASSIF i zzp 





Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address, Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. To 


use a Writer’s Dicest Box Number, the fee is 
$2.00. 


Copy with money order or check for July issue 
must reach us by May 1. 


| 





Old Newspapers for Sale. Edgar M. Wilbur, 
East Harwich, Mass. 


Tele) 6. 


Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Lucky Midget Bible, 50c. Free Variety Cir- 
culars. R. Holley, 4541 Dodt Ave., New Or- 
leans 26, La. 


Out-of-Print Books located without obliga- 
tion. Any subject. Lowest prices. Book-Mark, 
51-F Walnut, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


The Terry Times is a monthly digest of cur- 
rent events, completely edited and published 
by Terry Colbert, fifteen-year-old budding 
journalist on the national scene. Sold by sub- 
scription only at $1.00 per year. Refund guar- 
anteed if not completely satisfied. The Terry 
Times, 333 Ohio Ave., Galesburg, Il. 


$200 Value Books for $1! No Gimmicks! Hun- 
dreds subjects. Birds, Cooking, Outdoor, Fish- 
ing, Wildlife, Industry, Maps, Boating, Flow- 
ers, Garden, Many others! PLUS 12 months 
Florida’s Best Outdoor Recreation Magazine 
—all for $1—No More! SPA, Box 1237W, Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 


Inventors Goldmine! 3,463 patent searches, 
382 patent drawings, 391 pages. Vantage $3.50 
Guarantee. Free circular. Centofanti, 25 S. 
Pearl, Youngstown, Ohio. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Free copy. Lillian Elders, 
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Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 
Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 


What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Ann Wert, Research Spe- 
cialist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 


Research List—1001 items $1.00—Handler 
Sg ane 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 
, Fla. 


Writer’s ABC Shorthand. Textbook $2. Re- 
turnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, La. 


Make Big Money Writing Simple trade jour- 
nal articles. Amazing new manual $2 postpaid. 
Free market list. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. The Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach 
Dr., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Blood Pressure—How to take it, $1.00. J. 
Flaherty, P.O. Box 1616, Venice, Fla. 


Attention Writers! Avoid time-consuming re- 
search. Within 24 hours, authentic, fact-find- 
ing college experts will render up-to-date 
documented reference sources, primary facts 
and information on any subject, pin-pointed to 
specific individual needs. Explain wants fully. 
No obligation. Associates, P.O. Box 1077, 
Lawrence 1, Mass. 


How To Build A Plot From A Single Word, 
Any Word. How To Write Love Stories. How 
To Make Your Writing Vivid, Beautiful. How 
To Put Suspense Into Stories. 75¢c Each, Two, 
$1.40; Three, $2.10; All, $2.75. Delano Publish- 
ers, 232 Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 


“25 Tricks of the Writer’s Trade.” Half-price. 
$1 Ruth Renkel, 174 Beebe, Elyria, Ohio. 


England: Taking a Trip? Writing an article? 
Where to go, What to do, Where to stay, Cost. 
These answered $1.00. R. H. Parks, 55652 N. 
Grandview, South Bend 28, Ind. 
































How To Be A Public Steno. (What to Charge.) 
$2. Book Nook, 435 S. College, Tyler, Texas. 


Characterization sells stories—Special $2 Kit 
helps you create new characters and piots. 
Free sheet describes kit, other books. FACT, 
Box 273-W, Rockford, Ill 


How To Research An Article. Step by step in- 
struction. $1.00. No cheques. Researcher, Box 
231, Franklinville, N. Y. 


For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 











Las Vegas Remails—Confidential, Prompt— 
25c each. Mail address $1.00 per month. Sou- 
venirs 50c each. Ruth DeWitt, Box 3951, North 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


Envelopes, Postals Addressed. Advertising 
stuffed, sealed, stamped and mailed. R. Hol- 
ley, 4541 Dodt Ave., New Orleans 26, La. 





Exotic Tangier! Your letter or card airmailed 
anywhere for $1.00. We airmail acknowledge- 
ment to you. Worldpost, Socco 2329, Tangier, 
Morocco. 






Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 


Imprinted a sob Envelopes: 50 each 
9x12; 9%x12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, rib- 
bons, erasable bond. Lowest prices all printing 
and office supplies. Remailing, 25c, Logan En- 
terprises, 6801-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Peters- 
burg, 3, Fla. 


Photographs for Writers. Reasonable, Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood A Ave., Chicago 13. 


Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


A Press Card will get you behind police, fire 
and accident scenes. Gives you privileges ex- 
tended to regular reporters and photogra- 
phers. Two color Press Card $1.00. Two auto 
stickers included. Marson’s Writers Service, 
1687 Colonial Drive, Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio. 


Our New “Postage Saver” labels for mailing 

manuscripts can save you many dollars. Sam- 

oo aay free. Neil H. Tasker, Shamo- 
in, Pa. 


Cartoon Gags For Sale, Selling Gagwriter. 
Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, a. 


Punch Lines Needed for as a 
morous contemporary greeting cards wi 

or without art work. P.O. Box 212, ates 
ham, Mass. 

















Art Work—Sketches help put over ideas. 
Prompt, reasonable. Ray Thompson, Box 34, 
Wyncote, Pa 





Criminology: Books, search service, hand- 
cuffs. Essential source materials for authentic 
crime writing. Illustrated catalog, 25c. Pat- 
terson Smith, Box B-3, East Orange, N. J. 


Sterling 1,” baby cross, with chain. $1.00. Bea 
Jay, Box 5934, Metro Sta., Los Angeles 55. 


Free List of new books, pamphlets, mono- 
graphs. Unusual items. Jack Felts, The Pan 
Press, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


Will Send Newspaper Clippings from New 
York Times, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, 
N. Y. Papers to editors, writers, businesses,— 
others on pay only for what you use basis. One 
year’s experience. Send details on t of 
clippings desired to: David Scollan, 37 Fitch 
Ave., Auburn, New York. References. 











PERSONALS 


Analysis at Home. Recorded techniques. 
Eliminate blocks to writing. Discover true 
human motivation in self-examination. Free 
details, Freedom Records, Box 3065, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


Advertise 20 words; five big Texas news- 
papers, $8.76. Pennebaker, Kerrville, Texas. 


Five Sample Song Poems—$1.00. P.O. Box 
39, Woodbridge, Va. 
PLOTS FOR SALE 


Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F. Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 





Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 


Plots $3.50. Mail orders only. Plotmaker, 826 
Atlantic, Roseville, Calif. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$70 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


$100.00—$200.00 Monthly Possible: Full, 
Sparetime at home, using Pen, Typewriter, 
Scissors, other Easy Ways. Steininger’s, Box 
181-D, United, Pa. 


Continue Writing. Breed, sell worms. Profit- 
able, fascinating. The free information you 
send for, will enrich you. Jones Worm Hatch- 
ery, 1205 Doemland, Burlington, Iowa. 


Earn $20 a Week Sparetime. Wide assortment 
of popular books may be ordered at wholesale 
prices. Write for free book list and details. 
Box Q-10. 





Sign Writing—A highly hly profitable Profession. 
Write for details—how you can earn. Straley, 
410-D S. Western, Sprinfield, Ohio. 
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Shop & Swap 


SUPPLIES 


400-Year Calendar— Al] dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21'’x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Famous brand; extra 
quality, better wearing. Two for $1.50. State 
make of typewriter. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
Miss. 


My Catalog of useful household items that 
will save you money is Free. Write for it Now. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


Portable Typewriters — Lowest discount 
prices! All major brands! Send for free price 
Colors. Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
list. Jolko International, 507-D Fifth Ave., 
New York City 17, N. Y. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. Postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1205 N.W. 
127th Street, Miami 68, Fla. 


Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


500 Manuscript Bond Paper—printed your 
name and address in single line at top, plus 20 
9%” x 12%” Manuscript-Saver” Mailing En- 
velopes, reinforced to protect for flat mailing 
printed with your name and address, Special 
introductory offer $14.95 Postpaid, discounts 
on reorders and large quantities. Jericho Off- 
- = 166-B Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, 























Free Literature and Price List on quality rub- 
ber stamps made to order. Mark your manu- 
scripts, stationery, envelopes etc., the easy, 
fast, convenient way. Your name and address 
set in attractive Park Avenue type, three lines 
only $1.95. Or rush postcard for free litera- 
ture. Guaranteed. No C.O.D, Please. Warren 
Trading Post, Chief AW, 10006 Cave Creek 
Rd., Phoenix 20, Ariz. 


WRITERS WANTED 


The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
— Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
onn. 


Cartoonist Want Gags—John Morris, 3009 
Harvard Rd., Royal Oak, Mich. 


Poets, planning a ’62 amateur anthology; pub- 
lished and unpublished poems are welcome for 
consideration. Hill & Lord, Commerce St., 
Crawfordville, Ga. 


How to Write Copy for Radio and Television. 
$1.00. Box Q-20. 


Writer, Writers’ Agents, Illustrators: Estab- 
lished publisher seeks new material for chil- 
dren’s books. Stories and factual material; 
ideas and projects; with or without illustra- 
tions. Pre-school, 1000 words up. Pre-primer, 
about 250 words. Grade school, about 3500 
words. Junior high factual, about 10,000 
words. Junior high fiction, around 50,000 
words, Box Q-30. 
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TV and Radio (Cont’d from page 63) 





PAUL 
We're only young twice. 


She laughs. A little tremulous 


laugh. And they start to 
dance. At first a little 
self-conscious. 


18 FEATURE THE OLD SAX MAN 
BEHIND THE COUNTER 


reaches up and takes down the 
sax. And starts polishing it 
with a chamois from under the 
counter. It hasn't any reed. 
As he watches them dance, he 
fingers the sax—the old, 
familiar positions—caught 

up in some reverie of his own. 


19 CLOSE ON SHARON AND PAUL 
dancing. 


SHARON 


This takes me back to Peony 
Park. 


PAUL 
In Omaha? 


SHARON 
Yes...how did you know? 


PAUL 
I've been there. 


SHARON 


(rare and wonderful 
discovery) 
Peony Park in Omaha? When? 


PAUL 


When I was in the Air Corps. 
During the war. 


SHARON 
Why, we might have met then. 





= 
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PAUL 
I'd have remembered. 


The look in his eyes is: he 
wishes they had. He draws her 
close into his arms. 


20 CLOSE ON: SHARON 


Her eyes are closed. The mood 
is heady with breathless 
excitement. And suddenly she's 
afraid of the way she's feel- 
ing. ‘She stops abruptly. 

Pulls away from him. 


SHARON 
Please...I have to go home. 
My husband will be calling 
me. 


Notes 


Four Star Productions is planning a new an- 
thology series, one hour in length, to be 
starred in or hosted by its president, Dick 
Powell. He will probably appear in about a 
fourth of the plays, and act as host for the 
others. 


There is a group in Hollywood which is 
determined that the radio soap operas shall 
not remain dead. Within a week after these 
plays were abandoned, thousands of letters 
of protest had poured in, mostly written by 
housewives whose chores had been lightened 
by the daytime entertainment. The plan of 
this group (which includes Alice Reinheart 
and Les Tremayne, and John and Ruth 


Conte) is to locally produce a soap opera 
series, and sell it to local stations around the 
country. 


Don Fedderson, now that The Millionaire is 
no longer in production, has plans for many 
more series. Observation, Tramp Ship and 
Oh, Johnny—starring Johnny Carson as the 
leader of a girl band—and a Hawiaan musi- 
cal may be the first. 





Technical Writing Techniques 
(Continued from page 31) 





Not all articles, naturally, draw such heavy 
response. Some won’t bring any letters, and 
others will bring only a few. But when the 
mailman staggers under your “fan mail,” be 
thankful. That’s one of the things—besides 
the ready markets—that make technical-arti- 
cle writing a fascinating field. 


General Crafts and Sciences 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Theory and features go to Larry Sand- 
ers; construction material goes to Robert Bright- 
man. Good market for all types of material, excel- 
lent rates (ranging from $35 to $350 per article 
depending on value more than on space). Like all 
Fawcett publications, pays on acceptance. Requires 
good photographs. Good idea to query first. 


Popular Science Monthly, 355 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Good market for construction 
articles; most theory and features are staff-pro- 
duced. Rates are best in field. Pays on acceptance. 
Best to query first. 


Electronics 
Electronics World, 1 Park Ave., New York 17, 





SALES RECORDS-- 


A measure of etective professional writing courses! 


The internationally known 
University of Oklahoma Pro- 
fessional Writing courses were 
Prepared, and are taught, by 
writer-instructors who not only 
sell their own copy — they 
know how to show you the 
successful techniques. 


On the record, students and 
graduates have authored more 
than 190 published books and 
have sold to more than 900 
periodicals. 





Correspondence study courses in profes- 
sional writing, supervised by Professor Fos- 
ter Harris, are available in apprentice 
writing, writing fiction and non-fiction. These 
courses carry university credit. 


For complete information write to: 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEPT. 
University of Oklahoma 
Nerman, Oklahoma 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 



























WRITING IN GENERAL MYSTERY WRITING REFERENCE 
The Fk of Dramatic Writing. .. .$3.95 te ~ An pened s Handbook...... 3.95 The Book of Unusual Quotations. 3.95 
ae and Foreground..... 5.00 Writing Detective and Myste: ese 
ew York Times nad Fiction re 7 mn ieee 27 = ne oe Copyright Guide ............... 2.00 
Chasgeters Make Your Story..... 4.50 Burack Pilpel @ yee 
meg - o.-, Flamer _ 
Free Lance a for a Living.. 3.00 MARKETS The Elements of Style........... 2.50 
How to S: and Write Where and How to Sell Your Strunk and E. White 
with I ee 4.95 mt. ee wenacmegsnenense LS — of English.......... 1.50 
ieee Save au . 
The Law of Lite Pro; o0+ ae 
,  —  peeenneeee 400 NOVEL WRITING — 
in pagteg Craft of Novel Writing. ......... 2» eats Cs 
i ihitiiniriensin wreck, REE ’ 
Ernst Drantngs by Thurber How wdheow ree: 4.00 Preparing the Manuscript....... 2.50 
ae eatsvrensesssteses 4.00 Taos of the Novel.......... 4.00 Rapid Vocabulary ullder....... 1.00 
Screen Writing and The Living Novel............... es > + .—~“ ee 7.30 
” iques 4.95 ie : Roget’ iG ol aoc 2.39 
Curr ven. ical Writing. ... 5.50 — Technique ........... 4.75 20, A ag Pe otto ch oe 
ie echni 
‘ouch T in Ten Lessons... . 
eS 4.95 mamnaenee Watch our Language... 3:85 
Farrar PLAYWRITING ernstein 
. ae sas 4 ‘ Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
Wee of Vten Wiking... 00 | . 2%, in the Theatre......... > 5.95 tionary, thumb indexed........ 6.00 
The OO SO 4.95 thrie 1 
Birmingham yay! ou, Sanywrteing Ye a SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writers) Here’s How............ 1.25 ~ ‘Living ~ fi ———. 5.50 —— Short Story Writing. . 4.50 
Writing gis Sdiling Viien ond . 298 Theory * 1d Technique of A Professional Storywriter’s an 
Burack oF DE ca cand wn own eGea ox 1.95 Pe = iene: wicihda an ease patie . 
i. 200 \Planwraht' ar Woye-—=...250 | Shor, Sta0, Writing fora Prof. 8.0 
we a of ieee 200 Van D ruten Write the Short Short........... 4.50 
Wein get a PLOTTING AND REVISION Writing the Confession Story... .3.50 
™ ‘More cok oh How f my Your Own Stories. 2.50 Collets 
amuton 
Plots That Sell to TV AND RADIO 
ARTICLE WRITING 7 
The F Writer’s Handbook. 5.00 le h. =~ Meguinn eye AS 5 2.95 An Ad Man Ad Libs on TV.....; 4.50 
Harr The Basic Formula of Fiction... 3.95 to Writ 
Hig to Bishe HAS ody Year 4 Foster-Herris ila ats “ee... 3.95 
aa 4 eter -F tic Situations.......... \e Kaufman 
Farr. 4 - 
How vt Write and Sell . Writers! OS ao ™ wo wae eaiiee Geely Ske 
Hal ,- m9 nereertesecerss 50 Reid The seertsion Commercial....... 6.50 
cManan 
awe ine Article — ass POETRY AND VERSE Television Production............ 7.50 
red An Editor Looks at Poetry....... 2.00 CRSERER 
Writing for Trade Journals... 3.00 me Coblents ee TV Tape Commercials. .......... 4.50 
Harrison _ eae mngaaing Dictionary... 3.95 Television Writing .............. 4.00 
Th JUVENILE — Mow to Bho Your Poems. 2.00 Television ' Writing and Selling... 6.50 
salty . NS 5.90 New Rhyming Dictionary & Writing for Television 3.50 
Writing for Young Children..... 3.00 » papel lata 5.00 —— ee , 
Writing: Juv Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 First Principles of Verse. ........ 3.00 CARTOONING 
thn Poems in Process RUSE PRADA Moke 4.50 Meh Te isis «5.00586 088 3.95 
MYSTERY WRITING Writing and Selling Greeti Sanden ant Sillieg Custeane.... 128 
an n; reetin: rawing an ns. ° 
Gas ip Geet Company........ 3.95 Gard Verse ae “6 eutheess . ... 2.00 ow Wate | SR TE 1,00 
er eznic. 
‘odern Criminal Investigatio: 4.75 Writing Light Verse............ 2.95 Introduction to Cartooning...... 5.00 
Soderman & O'Connell a yp Re _ : Taner . aes 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Ci ti 10, Ohi 461 
Gentlemen: Send me, postpaid, the books TS fl ed. THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WrirEer’s 
Payment of $... niet Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
ae wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
Addr titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
City State if not thoroughly satisfied. 
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N.Y. William Stocklin, Editor. Excellent market 
for theory and construction articles. Typical reader 
has from 2 to 20 years’ experience in electronics 
and demands accuracy. Pays approximately $40 
per page on acceptance, reports in less than six 
weeks. Query appreciated but not absolutely 
necessary. 


Popular Electronics, 1 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Julian M. Sienkowicz, Managing Editor. 
Another Ziff-Davis magazine but completely sep- 
arate staff from ELEcTRoNnics Wor bp. Pay policies 
are similar but reports faster. PopTRONIx readers 
range from beginners to five years’ experience. 
Eager for construction and for theory articles. 


Electronics Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Needs electronics articles, either theory 
or construction, which include a number of good 
photographs. Can also use feature articles, but 
query is a must on these. Pays on acceptance, from 
$50 to $65 per published page. Readers range from 
beginners in field to five years’ experience. 


Ham Radio 


For all four ham-radio magazines, technical accu- 
racy and adherence to ham language is a must. You 
don’t have to be a ham to write for them, but you 
had better find a ham in your circle of friends to 
act as technical editor. The market is wide open— 


only a few hams aspire to writing, and the level of 
writing skill shown in this area is low. 


73 Magazine, 1379 E. 15th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
Wayne Green, W2NSD, Editor and Publisher. This 
is a new venture in the field and has the best pay 
rate of any. Preference is for specialized construc- 
tion articles and only a minimum of theory. No 
feature coverage of a sort open to free-lance writ- 
ers is planned. Pays on acceptance, approximately 
$20 per page depending on quality. Photos neces- 
sary. 


Western Radio Amateur, 10517 Haverly St., El 
Monte, Calif. Don Williamson, W6JRE, Editor 
and Publisher. A regional magazine which is going 
national in scope. Wants construction articles pri- 
marily, with a chance for a few features of special- 
ized ham interest. Pays immediately after publi- 
cation at the rate of $5 per page. Needs photos. 


QST, The Magazine of the American Radio Relay 
League, West Hartford, Conn. This is a prestige 
market for electronics writers. Good photos are 
required, and all three classes of articles are used. 
QST interprets the word “amatur’ in the old tra- 
ditional spirit, and considers all submissions “‘con- 
tributions to the international art of radio.” Only 
form of payment made is a $100 prize awarded 
yearly to the author of the most significant article 
of the preceding 12 months. 





Beginners Only 


O n the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


O Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


1WD 
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CQ, 300 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. Barry 
Briskman, K2IEG, Managing Editor. Needs con- 
struction and some theory articles. Reports rapidly 
but pay is slow—sometimes as long as a year after 
publication. Publicized rate is $15 per page but 
this varies widely in either direction in practice. 





The Part-time Writer and His Taxes 
(Continued from page 19) 





two roads to further appeals. You can pay 
$10 and appeal to the Tax Court of the 
United States. In this case, you do not have 
to pay the taxes which the IRS says are due, 
but the payment is held in abeyance until the 
Tax Court rules. If the Tax Court rules 
against you, and you still want to pursue the 
case, you can go directly to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals. If this court turns you down, 
you can then appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Or, after you have had 
your hearing before the IRS Appellate Divi- 
sion, and the ruling is against you, there is 
another way you can get to the Supreme 
Court. You can pay the taxes which the IRS 
says is due. Then you can make a formal 
application for a tax refund, for the amount 
you feel you have overpaid. When and if 
this is disallowed—as it probably will be— 
you can go into U.S. District Court, or to 
the U. S. Court of Claims, making a demand 
for the return of the tax refund which you 
feel is due you. If the U.S. District Court 
rules against you, you can appeal to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, and so on to the Supreme 
Court. If you choose to go to the U. S. Court 
of Claims, and it turns you down, you can 
appeal directly from that court to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

Incidentally, these various routes all have 
been taken—and by writers, too, who felt 
that an initial decision of a tax agent was 
antipathetic to them. But these cases almost 
invariably have involved relatively large 
sums of money. 


Few people—very few, in fact—ever ex- 
pend all the time and effort inevitably ac- 
companying such appeals unless there is a 
substantial sum of money at stake. However, 
there are a few who will stand by principle, 
through thick and thin, regardless of the 
smallness of the financial stakes, and if you 
are certain that you are a writer, although 
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others view you as a hobbyist or a dabbler, 
then appeal away. 

The late and wise Samuel Johnson once 
said: “Sir, no one but a blockhead ever 
wrote, except for money.” Judging by the 
number of would-be writers who are greeted 
with skepticism by the Internal Revenue 
Service, your biggest job may be simply to 
convince your own agent that you are not a 
blockhead. 

If you can do that, you’ve got it made. 





Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 
(Continued from page 19) 





Everyone of the Smiths’! grievous? blunders 
was? recounted in detail. The article dredged 
up the family’s* entire past and did not5 spare 
even young Jimmy,® who is as innocent as a 
lamb. Oh,? it was a heartrending® business! 
Thinking about it today and yesterday,® I 
have been on the verge of tears a dozen times 
or more. The worst of it is, whomever!® they 
turn to for help will be useless to them. 


1. Smiths is plural; Smiths’ is plural posses- 
sive 

2. Grievous, mischievous; NOT grievious, 
mischievious 

3. Everyone (singular) is the subject of 
verb was (singular) 

4. Their’s antecedent is blunders (noun), 
NOT Smiths’ (possessive adjective) , for 
an antecedent can properly be only a 
noun or a pronoun; therefore, for their 
substitute the family’s 

5. Even young Jimmy, NOT even spare: 
place adverbs where sense of sentence 
dictates 

6. Who . . . lamb is a non-restrictive sub- 

ordinate clause—that is, it does NOT 
tell which Jimmy; all non-restrictive 
subordinate clauses must be set off by 
commas 

. Oh,: all expletives are set off by commas 

. Heartrending, NOT heartrendering 

. Dangling participle: J does the thinking, 

NOT my eyes 

10. Whomever (objective case) because 

whomever is object of preposition to; 
whomever .. . help is a noun clause and 
subject of verb will be 


own 
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An Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home Study Council, composed of nationally 
known educators (not just those in the home- 
study field), visits and inspects applicant 
schools to confirm evidence that they are up 
to the rigid standards required for accredita- 
tion. Instructional materials are reviewed by 
unbiased, experienced writing authorities. 
To be accredited, a school must offer edu- 


What Palmer's Accreditation by NHSC Means to You 


cationally sound and up-to-date courses, have 
a competent faculty, admit only qualified 
students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of 
ethical relationships with students, and be 
financially sound. 

Palmer is the first school of writing both 
accredited by the National Home Study 
Council and approved for veterans. 





ToWritersWhoWant to Make 
More Than *6,000 a Year 


Writing Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


Makes $250 
MacFadden Sale 


Just sold my first 
confession story for 
=»  $290—and what a 
co thrill. As a recent 

« Palmer graduate, I 
can look back now 
and see the importance of your les- 
sons On premise and motivation. 
Your course certainly tied in neatly 
to help make my story salable. 
—Frances E. Lang, Bellwood, Ill. 

Sells One Story 
to Post, CBS 

i 7 = Radio, NBC-TV 

bd ’ a “Tne Outer 

~. § 4 Limit” story sold 
. 4 first to “Post,” next 
> to NBC-TV. Doar 

; writes: ‘After start- 
ing with Palmer I really learned 
what a short story is. My writing 
has improved; it’s easier, too.’ 

J]. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 
New Writer 


to CBS radio, then 
Sells Consistently 








“T know you’ll be 
glad to hear that 

j besides the short 
3 story and article I 
» wrote you about, 

I have since sold 
three more articles, a filler, and a 
poem, and I have two articles on 
order. I do attribute my recent 
successes, in large part to your 
course, because it is so very prac- 
tical. It teaches exactly the things 
a writer has to know and do in 
order to sell and to sell consist- 
ently.”—Mrs. Jane Keith, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
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Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which Palmer has 
been giving for more than 40 years in helping writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact, 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 


Learn from Successful Writers 


If .you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer’s unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles—all at one low cost. 


FREE Offer Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson for our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book, ‘““The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning point in your career. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 





Accredited: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-41 
Hollywood 28, California 

MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 


Palmer Institute of Authorshi 

Ea of & ee 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-4 
Hollywood 28, California 

Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, explaining 


how you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 


Mr. 
Mrs. siaitiadl 2 


Miss 
Address_— eee = Sen ne en ee 


Approved 
For Vets 











Salable 


Stories 
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City__ ‘ 
Veterans: check here. O 


Please print clearly 
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Do Your Friends Think 


YOUR WRITING IS GOOD? 


HE FRIEND who says you are looking well 
is giving you a compliment and not a medical 
diagnosis. When the same friend passes along 

a kind word about your writing, his encouragement 
should be accepted as a morale booster and not a 
professional manuscript analysis. He is evaluating your 
literary work less than he is you, and his comments must 
be viewed realistically. 


Just as the patient requiring medical attention visits his doctor, the discerning 
writer with an ailing manuscript consults a literary expert. Who is this expert? The 
question is not answered simply, because there are varying degrees of expertness. If 
you want the most authoritative help, consult an author who writes books of his own. 






Do I write books of my own? Yes. My novels are published in England, Spain, 
The Netherlands and the United States. I have clients who are being published 
throughout the free world. It is worth noting that all these clients first came to me 
with unsalable material. 







For complete details of these services, 
write today for my free pamphlet, BOOK 
WRITING HELP. It costs you nothing 


and may contribute much to your future. 








\ 1/ 
THIS GHOST WRITER IS NO VL 


PHANTOM. HE IS REAL AND SO 
ARE HIS CLIENTS’ SUCCESSES. 



























CRITICISM—REVISION—EDITING—GHOST WRITING 
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R/V Conse lant 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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